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‘onquest of the Air by Roger de La Fresnaye (1913). Gift to Modern Museum. See Page 12 
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19th Century American Paintings 


WILLIAM RANNEY 
1813-1857 
PAINTING OWNED BY THE AMERICAN ART UNION, 1850 


“THE LAST SHOT" 


Oil on Canvas—29 x 36 in. Signed on the Pommel. 


This painting was engraved by T. Booth, also lithographed by 
Currier & Ives in the mid 1850's. 
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DUVEEN BROTHERS, Inc. 


MASTERPIECES 


PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 
PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE 
TAPESTRIES 


GOTHIC - RENAISSANCE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


New York -° 


KENDE 


GALLERIES 
OF GIMBEL BROTHERS 
33rd Street & Broadway, New York 1 


11th Floor PEnnsylvania 6-5511 


SALES AT PUBLIC AUCTION 


FOR ESTATES and INDIVIDUALS 


Weekly Exhibition and Auction Sales of 


PAINTINGS ¢ PRINTS ¢ SILVER 
FURNITURE * PORCELAIN + RUGS 
SCULPTURE ¢ TEXTILES * JEWELRY 
and Other Art Proper?#y 


September through June 


Illustrated catalogues, compiled 
by experts, for each sale. 
Complete facilities for insurance 
or inheritance tax appraisals. 
Sales conducted by 
LOUIS A. CRACO HERBERT A. KENDE 
THEODORE J. MULDOON 


September 15, 1947 


720 Fifth Avenue 


Newhouse Galleries, inc 


Established 1878 
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La rue de Barbizon JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET 


Distinctive Paintings 


15 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 





EXHIBITION OF WATERCOLORS 


Through October 4th 


(acd Glen Ouith 


ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS GALLERIES 
711 Fifth Avenue at 55th Street, New York 
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FALL EXHIBITION 


New Paintings & Sculpture 
by leading American Artists 


Cezanne Circles 


By C. J. Bulliet 
Cuicaco—Something of the state of 
the art of the nation can be gathered 
from the annual exhibition, now cur- 
rent, of the school of the Art Institute 
of Chicago. 


This is the largest art school in the 
world, with a 1946-7 enrollment of 6,668 
students, representing practically every 
state of the Union and several foreign 
countries. 


What these students are being taught 
to regard as art and what they will be 
practicing as art during the next couple 
of decades is here spread out, and the 
sight is not encouraging. 


The vast majority of the items can 
be here ignored as frankly craftwork 
—advertising design, weaving, ceramics, 
photography, interior decoration, dress, 
fashion and pattern design and the rest. 


They are commercial, respectable in 
their way, utilitarian, aiming to raise 
the general standard of our surround- 
ings and doubtless accomplishing their 
aim. 

But “art” is still regarded by many 
of us as aiming legitimately at some- 
thing in the higher realms of the aes- 
thetics—something “useless” from a 
practical standpoint, but giving pleasure 
by enriching the emotions. It’s possible, 
as city dwellers know, to live without 
sunsets, to see never the Milky Way, 
to experience the scents of violets and 


roses only in bottles from the drug 
store. 
JOHN It’s in “art” considered from this 


“aesthetic” standpoint that the students 
RECENT PAINTINGS To October 11 ce : ong 


and the graduates this year from the 
GALLERIES 


Art Institute school are woefully lack- 
32 East 58 Street, New York 


ing and to be pitied. There is scarcely a 
E. & A. SILBERMAN 


painting or even a charcoal drawing in 
GALLERIES, Inc. 


the whole show that exhibits any orig- 
inality of thought or emotional exper- 

PAINTINGS—OBJECTS OF ART 
32 East 57th Street 


Opening September 23 
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————— 32 East 51 @ New York 22 


ROSENBERG GALLERIES 


16 East 57th Street, New York Established 1878 


19th and 20th Century French and American Paintings 
Through September 


PERL 


ience. 

The students have looked even at 
their nude models through other eyes 
than their own. They have searched for 
what they imagine Cézanne saw, or 
Matisse, or Picasso, or George Grosz, 
or Modigliani, or a multitude of lesser 
French and German Expressionists. 


The students of the school of the Art 
Institute are only doing less effectively 
what the multitude of ‘Modernists” 
have done, imitating the surface eccen- 
tricities without feeling the urge to 
create. 

Cézanne, unfortunately for these stu- 
dents, in his genuine “remaking” art 
from Nature expressed his own personal 
viewpoint with overwhelming emphasis. 
The expression is marvelous in Cézanne, 
being genuinely felt, but hopelessly 
boresome when repeated by lesser tal- 
ents where it doesn’t fit. 


Worse still, the students of the school 
of the Art Institute are not going back 
to the masters for their inspiration. 

Commercial artists of inventive in- 
guenity have learned to translate the 
eccentricities of Cézanne, Matisse, Pi- 
casso and the rest into something easy 
that the man in the street can read. It 
is these commercial translations, found 
on billboards and in slick magazine ad- 
vertising, that the students are now 
using as guides in their new “aesthetic” 
creations. 

Sad to say, this is overwhelmingly 
the rule, not the exception. 
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MODERN FRENCH PAINTINGS 


THROUGH SEPTEMBER 


PIERRE MATISSE 41 East 57th Street 


“WOMEN” 


AT 


KOOTZ 


15 E. 57 


Distinguished work on a theme by: 


PICASSO: BRAQUE 
LEGER: BAZIOTES 
BEARDEN :- BROWNE 
GOTTLIEB: HARE 
HOLTY »- MOTHERWELL 


through September 





Exhibition 
Portraits and Paintings 


by 


MAXWELL 


STARR 


September 15th to October 15th 


HARTWELL GALLERIES 


303 S. La Cienega Bivd. 
Near Third 


Los Angeles, California 


“Circus People” (Oil) 
A New Painting by 
BEN MESSICK 


Famous Circus Painter 
Write for illustrated booklet 
OIL PAINTINGS © LITHOGRAPHS © DRAWINGS 


The Francis Taylor Galleries 
BEVERLY HIL HOTEL 
Sunset Blvd. Cc. R. 64795 Beverly Hills, Calif. 


First One-Man Exhibition 


SYLVIA 


CAREWE 


September 2-30 
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Protest from the Right 
Sm: Pious editorials protesting your 
“fairness and tolerance” are futile in the 
face of the evidence that you are hope- 
lessly biased in favor of modernistic paint- 
ing. As proof of your warped and twisted 
viewpoint, you champion the exhibition 
by our State Department of an assort- 
ment of grotesque daubs as representa- 
tive of American art, excluding complete- 
ly America’s trained professional painters. 
True, you do bury somewhere in each 
issue a paragraph by Evelyn Marie Stu- 
art, whose artistically valid criticism and 
clean incisive thinking almost redeem your 
magazine. 
—HILprReD SMITH, Atlanta. 


Ep.: I championed the State Depart-- 


ment collection because the foreign na- 
tions asked for modern art and got what 
they asked for (see Pearson on page 32). 
Had these nations asked for conservative 
paintings I would have defended the col- 
lection for the same reasons. 


Scollay Not Copley 


Str: There seems to be a glaring error 


of facts in Lawrence Dame’s review of 
the Washington Allston exhibition. He 
mentions “this adopted Bostonian who was 
more at home in the Hub’s Copley Square.” 
Looking at the panoramic photographs of 
that section of Boston, taken in 1858, one 
observes that Copley Square was little 
more than marsh lands during the art- 
ist’s life. The existence of the square was 
in a nebulous state of mind at the time 
(Dame states that the artist was born in 
1779 and died in 1828). However, we be- 
lieve the writer meant Scollay Square 
where it is known that Allston spent three 
years in the old studio on Court Street, 
a studio that Smibert built and where 
Copley and Trumbull painted. 
—W. F. ZoEHLeR, N. Quincy, Mass. 
Ep.: Allston died in 1843, not 1828. It 
was not Dame’s fault that a typographical 
error shortened the artist’s life. 


On Indian Painting 
Sir: Here in Tulsa, and at Philbrook, 
we are very much pleased with Yeffe 
Kimball’s article on Indian painting and 
the fine presentation you gave it. It is of 
great value to us, to the exhibition and 

to Indian painting. 
—BERNARD FRAZIER, Director, 

Philbrook Museum. 
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J, M. HANSON 
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Nov. 4-22 JOSE de CREEFT 


121 East 57th St., N. Y. 


PAINTINGS 
by a 
SELECTED GROUP 
OF AMERICAN 
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MILCH GALLERIES 
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55 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


HOWARD YOUNG 


GALLERIES 


Old and Modern 


Paintings 
1 East 57th St. e New York 


Paintings e Sculpture e Graphics 


CREATIVE ART ASSOCIATES 


September 15 Through 27 


NORLYST GALLERY 
59 West 56th Street, New York City 


BOOK OUR TRAVELING SHOW AT 
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7th ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
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FEDERATION OF MODERN 

PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS 


by robert MASTERPIECES OF FRENCH AND 
Through September 
“Here one finds the twilight of reality 


WATSON AMERICAN 19th CENTURY PAINTINGS 
and the general solitude of man.” 
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Harold Rotenberg 
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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Art as Reparations 
Gees THE ART TREASURES of a defeated people be utilized 

.as reparations for damage done to the victor? In the 
battle heat of total war the short-viewed decision would un- 
doubtedly be in the affirmative, but as the cold dawn of a 
precarious peace brings realization of the necessity of ethics 
in One World, we are forced to revise our opinion. You can- 
not strip a people of the best of its cultural heritage and 
expect it to recover its moral and political balance. Such 
a program, once begun on even a small scale, is too apt to 
get out of hand, as when Napoleon filled the Louvre with 
loot, not to mention the Elgin marbles. At the moment 
America, which has a clean record, despite the salt-mine 
petition of some of our scholars, is in danger of partici- 
pating in this injustice of robbing the future for the sins of 
the past. 

In the peace treaties with Italy, Hungary, Roumania and 
Bulgaria appears a clause which at first glance seems just 
and proper, but upon careful study has implications abhor- 
rent to civilized people. It reads the same in each treaty, save 
for the name of the country: 

“If, in particular cases, it is impossible for (Italy) to 
make restitution of objects of artistic, historical or archaeo- 


logical value, belonging to the cultural heritage of the United - 


Nation from whose territory such objects were removed by 
force or duress by (Italian) forces, authorities or nationals, 
(Italy) shall transfer to the United Nation concerned objects 
of the same kind as, and of approximately equivalent value 
to, the objects removed, in so far as such objects are obtain- 
able in (Italy) .” 

A personal (not official) letter from my brother-in-law, 
Richard Foster Howard, chief of the U. S. Government bureau 
charged with returning displaced art in Germany, contains 
these comments which should be brought forcibly to the 
attention of the treaty makers: 

“It is probable that such an eye-for-eye, tooth-for-tooth 
policy will not greatly affect the satellite nations whose 
treaties have been signed and ratified: Should this policy be 
included in the draft of the German treaty, it would produce 
a situation of the gravest danger to the entire cultural heritage 
of Germany, and presage a wholesale rape of that country. 
Claims may be expected to pour in for every object which 
has not been found, in direct ratio to the volume of looting 
and destruction in any particular country formerly occupied 
by German forces. ; 

“Certainly the Germans did much damage. Certainly they 
stole and looted in a manner not to: be condoned in any 
way. Certainly they should pay. But two wrongs do not make 
a right. It would be reasonable to require reparations for 
lost treasures, but to use treasures as reparations is contrary 
to the principles of international law, violates the Hague 
conventions of 1907, and makes the United Nations no better 
than the Nazis.” 

The Council of Foreign Ministers does not meet again 
until November, but preliminary conversations are undoubt- 
edly proceeding now. It would be intelligent for Americans 
with wide-angle vision to communicate with the State Depart- 
ment. Germany is beaten, many of her monuments and 
cultural treasures are already lost. She is guilty, but nothing 
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will be gained by stripping her completely of her cultural 
heritage. Now is the time for those same salt-mine scholars 
to stand up and be counted. 


Mixed Marriages 


C HAS OFTEN been bruited about that art and politics are 

not even strange bed-companions; also it has been fre- 
quently proven that radicals in politics are usually conserva- 
tives in art. Additional confirmation of these theorems was 
contained in the August 25 issues of Time and Newsweek. 
The latter magazine carried an illustrated story about the 
State Department’s collection of modern American painting 
and the attempt of the Republican National Committee to 
make political capital under the heading “Art for Taxpayers.” 
According to William C. Murphy, publicity director of the 
committee, these paintings illustrate “only the extravagance 
of the Truman Administration and its tolerant attitude to- 
ward Communists and fellow travelers.” President Truman, 
who has made no secret of his dislike for all modern art, 
was “embarrassed.” 

Time, of the same date, printed a story that indicates that 
Picasso should return at least to his Pink Period. It was 
three years ago that Picasso proudly announced his conver- 
sion to Communism, saying “Now I have found my true 
country.” Time, however, reports that last week Moscow’s 
Pravda “went out of its way to shout that in his true country 
Picasso is a prophet without honor.” 

Said Pravda: “The great October Socialist Revolution 
saved Russian art from a fate which has overtaken painting 
and sculpture together with other kinds of art in capitalist 
countries. There, debasing and formalist art represents man 
as a monster deprived of feeling and thought . . . and serves 
the selfish interests of the bourgeoisie, catering to their 
decadent and perverted tastes. . . . The Paris school of artists, 
which has long been unable to teach anyone anything . . . is 
a striking example.” 

According to Time, Pravda’s purpose was to “purge Picasso 
and fellow modern Henri Matisse (also rumored to be look- 
ing leftward), from Moscow studios. In Russia, as elsewhere, 
artists had always been a notoriously difficult class to regi- 
ment, and now it seemed some of the younger Muscovite 
painters were going so far as to neglect their appointed tasks. 
Instead of Stalin in heroic poses and the Red cavalry charg- 
ing through the snow, they yearned to paint gutted guitars, 
vodka bottles and pink, reclining nudes.” 

Like the voice of a Hitler, Pravda’s concluding words con- 
tain a warning and a threat: “Soviet realistic representa- 
tional art is the most advanced art in the world. . . . It is 
entirely inadmissible that alongside the art of Socialist real- 
ism there should exist tendencies represented by admirers 
of bourgeois decadent art who consider their spiritual teach- 
ers to be the French formalists, Picasso and Matisse. . . .” 

All of which leaves us pretty much where we came in, with 
Picasso realizing for the first time the subtle ramifications of 
political comradeship, and perhaps wondering what Pravda 
thinks of his widely-publicized Guerinca, which the Repub- 
lican National Committee would undoubtedly segregate in 
the Communist camp—with or without Pravda permission. 
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the first of a series by the t 

noted American mural on 

painter, AYRES HOUGHTEL- i 

LING -_ . 
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al 

Episode by episode, it tells il 

the ever enchanting story of ir 

Alice in Wonderland. 3 H 

pi 

a 

Brilliant in rich, full color tl 

(Beck Gravure), it has exqui- a 

site finished detail, reminis- Dp 
cent of the Dutch artist 

Vermeer. - g 

N 

it is a superably decorative ’ 

piece for home or office. . 

d 

A beautiful and easy to. : 
“read” picture story for chil- 

dren‘s rooms and libraries, 7 

it is an ideal gift for the , 

whole family. - : 

é 

The story of Alice in Wonderland is portrayed in figures which combine : 


Houghtelling originalty with the spirit of the traditional Tenniel illus- 
trations . . . from Alice’s meeting with the Rabbit through the Mad 
Hatter’s tea party, the trial of Jack of Hearts for stealing tarts to Alice’s 
awakening. A cobbled path winding across the painting, from episode 
to episode, provides a continuity of design and a story thread which 
even a child can follow. 


Size: 20x 25%" © Price: $10, subject to usual trade discount. 
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Long Island Honors 
The Mount Brothers 


THE MOUNT BROTHERS, who, during 
their lives enjoyed popularity, fame 
and modest fortune, have in the past 


five years received revived attention | 


somewhat out of proportion to their 
importance as artists. Henry, Shepherd 
Alonzo and William Sidney themselves, 
in all probability, would be the most 
surprised persons to learn that one or 
more of them had been the subject of 
large exhibitions at the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum, the Metropolitan Museum, the 
Hecksher Museum, and now, on their 
home territory, at the Suffolk Museum 
in Stony Brook, Long Island, all since 
1942. 


The last exhibition, which will be 
on view through September 28, is the 
most comprehensive and in many re- 
spects the best. All three painting bro- 
thers are represented among the 134 
oils; and more than 50 watercolors, 
drawings, sketches and prints are in- 
cluded, along with memorabilia such as 
the music stand, instruments, music 
and other items reminiscent of the fam- 
ily hobby. The charming little museum 
in Stony Brook, which is very near the 
Hawkins-Mount homestead, makes a 
perfect setting for the genre paintings 
and portraits which were executed in 
the vicinity more than a century ago, 
and which profit by the intimate atmos- 
phere. 


By far the largest representation is 
given, of course, to William Sidney 
Mount, the youngest and most talented 
of the trio. Most of his best and most 
familiar “comic pictures” are included, 
among them The Breakdown, Farmers 
Nooning, Bargaining for a Horse, The 
Long Story (DicEstT cover, Feb. 1, 1945), 
The Painter’s Triumph, Eel Spearing 
at Setauket and Coming to the Point. 
These are among the works which won 
the artist early and widespread popu- 
larity, and are now admired not only 
as paintings but as authentic social 
documents of the every-day rural life of 
the era. 


Of the excellent California News, 
now in the Melville Collection, a Mr. 
Jones wrote in 1851: “It is a hit of the 
times. A group of listeners surround 
the reader of an ‘extra’ containing the 
miraculous developments of gold dis- 
covery at the El Dorado... . This is, al- 
together, a capital thing, full of telling 
effects: and historical painting, though 
of an humble order, in the genuine 
sense.” 


There is a large selection of William’s 
portraits, which accounted for the sur- 
est part of his income, and many of 
them are lent by the descendants of 
the families for which they were paint- 
ed. Although much less distinguished 
than his genre subjects, one is struck, 
again, by the quality of Commodore 
Matthew C. Perry (lent by the Naval 
Academy), and by the sensitivity of 
an early (1828) portrait of brother 
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The Painter’s Triumph: WILLIAM SIDNEY MOUNT 


Henry. Among the landscapes, the lyri- 
cal Long Island Farmhouses (lent by 
the Metropolitan and a popular favorite 
there) has no near competitors. 
Shepard Alonzo received more con- 
temporary recognition (and orders) for 
his forte of portraiture than did Wil- 
liam. The fifteen included in the show 
indicate the range of his uneven tal- 
ents—from the saccharine and even 
inept, to very well executed and pene- 
trating characterizations. Among the 
latter, Robert Gorsuch and Jacob Coles 
Hewlett would hold their own in any 
company they are likely to find. 
Henry, the eldest and least known of 
the group, had to assume responsibility 


Beef and Game: HENRY S. Mount 





early in life, after the death of his 
father and grandfather, and made quite 
a profitable career of sign painting in 
New York, where he set both his 
brothers on the path of art. Although 
necessarily a “Sunday” painter, he won 
a reputation for his still lifes, exhibit- 
ing almost every year at the National 
Academy, from 1827 until his death in 
1841. Few of his works remain, but if 
Beef and Game (in the Chardin, rather 
than in the favored trompe l'oeil, tradi- 
tion) is representative, he more than 
deserved the A.N.A. after his signature. 

One of the major reasons for the 
success of this exhibition is the inclu- 
sion of a large part of the Mount col- 
lection assembled by Mr. and Mrs. Ward 
Melville, now the largest of its kind. 
The Melvilles own not only a large 
number of paintings, but also sketches, 
letters, all sorts of memorabilia con- 
nected with the Hawkins-Mount family, 
including the homestead, which is now 
the summer home of Horace Jayne, 
Vice-Director of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum.—Jo GIBBS. 


They Fought for Art 

Now we have the figures behind the 
boom in art school attendance. The 
Veterans Adiministration reports that 
more than 51,000 of the 1,825,000 vet- 
erans enrolled in educational institu- 
tions under the GI. Bill are taking 
courses in art and architecture. A fur- 
ther breakdown of the survey reveals 
that 9,311 students are studying archi- 
tecture, with the majority of the re- 
maining students taking courses in com- 
mercial and other specialized art 
schools. In addition, more than 8,500 
veterans are studying art in colleges. 
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Portrait Head: HELENA SIMKHOVITCH 


Guest Artists 


FoR SEVEN YEARS, the Federation ot 
Modern Painters and Sculptors has pre- 
sented an annual show which has come 
to be recognized, and looked forward 
to, as one of the best events of its kind 
in a season. Three or four menihs ago 
a small group of artists “spoke out in 
meeting,” a Federation meeting, for ; 
startling idea—that the mersdership 
turn over their annual this year to 
outsiders who had received less atten- 
tion than any deserved, with particu- 
lar emphasis on returned service men. 

There was a certain amount cf con- 
troversy over the idea but generosity 
won in the democratic way. The cover 
of the catalogue for the show now on 
view at Wildenstein reads: “The Sev- 
enth Annual Exhibition of Paintings 
and Sculpture by Guests of Members 
of the Federation of Modern Painters 
and Sculptors.” Inside, it lists the guest 
exhibitor, the title of his or her work, 
and the Federation member sponsor, 
who not only chose the protégé but the 
specific work shown. 

Even if it were a bad exhibition, the 
spirit behind it is so commendable as 
to be heartwarming. However, it is a 
good show, and the Federation should 
reap its reward in selecting from it new 
members who will refresh and do credit 
to an already vital organization. 

Almost half of the artists now being 
shown are little known, or unknown, 
to me. A fair proportion of the others 
had made an immediate impression of 
integrity and originality when their 
work was first seen in large groups 
or small one man exhibitions. A few are 
better known than their Federation 
sponsors. 

Among the paintings checked in my 
catalogue were Composition in Pairs, 
a crisp and substantial abstraction by 
Frank Bacher (sponsored by George L. 
K. Morris); a fine, firm abstraction by 
Eleanor De Laittre (Suzy Frelinghuy- 
sen); Perle Fine’s complex but well 
solved Pink Harlequin (Charles G. 
Shaw); a subtle Three Candidates for 
Election by Lee Gatch (Balcomb 
Greene); On the Docks, wherein Sidney 
Gross turns in the direction of the 
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abstract through stylization (Maurice 
Sievan); @ typically sad and sensitive 
portrait of An Actor by Earl Kerkam 
(Harold Baumbach); the austere and 
disciplined Wanderer by Attilio Sal- 
emme (Adolph Gottlieb); a Braque- 
like still life by Max Schnitzler (Ary 
Stillman); The Summer Sea by H. D. 
Rothchild, as meticulously rendered as 
a Cadmus drawing, and one of the few 
finely representational entries (Edith 
Bry); a mystical and mood-provoking 
Fusion by Theodoros Stamos (Polygno- 
tos Vagis); and Clyfford Still’s emo- 
tional legend, Apostate (Mark Rothko). 

Sculpture, which is in the minority, 
includes a rhythmically stylized Figure 
by Harold Ambellan (Arline Wingate) ; 
a bronze Song of the Desert by Mary 
Callery, swirling and graceful as the 
horns of the African kudu, as opposed 
to her former angular work (Ozen- 
fant); a thoroughly professional Re- 
clining Figure by Cleo Hartwig (Anita 
Weschler); the emotional, straining 
Mortal Cage by Seymour Lipton (Her- 
bert Ferber); a lyrical head of Her- 
mione by the long-absent Nakian, spir- 
itually akin to the work of his sponsor, 
Trajan; a simple, expressive figure of 
Sorrow by Henry Schonbauer (Mark 
Datz), and a sensitive Portrait Head 
by Helena Simkhovitch. 

The exhibition, which will not go on 
tour as is customary with Federation 
members shows, will be on view through 
September 27.—Jo Gisss. 


Modern Paintings on Tour 


“Seaboard & Midland Modern,” an 
exhibition of paintings arranged by Dr. 
Harry Wood, dean, College of Fine Arts, 
Bradley University; Reginald Neal, di- 
rector, Decatur Art Center, and Elenor 
Lust, director of Norlyst Gallery, has 
been so successful that booking for a 
tour of the show has already been made 
for the coming year. A second exhibi- 
tion, however, has now been arranged 
and is available. 

Interested museums, clubs and other 
organizations should inquire at the Nor- 
lyst Gallery, 59 W. 56th Street, N. Y. 


Composition in Pairs. FRANK BACHER 
On View at Wildenstein 








Woman in Green Costume: Picasso 


Without Flattery 


Ir WOULD BE HarD to find ten men 
more reticent on the subject of women 
than the contributors to the Kootz Gal- 
lery’s current theme exhibition, Women. 
Although we rarely expect to encounter 
specific subject reference in work by 
the Kootz stable, this theme, we thought, 
would prove to be an irresistible chal- 
lenge. We were wrong. Returned from 
our gallery visit, we can only report 
that there, too, woman has been shown 
her place and reminded that she will 
ever be subservient to the artists’ art. 

Of all the painters represented, only 
Picasso, Leger and Braque can be ex- 
cused, for they at least painted their 
pictures before the theme of the show 
was announced. But what of Gottlieb, 
who insolently distributes an incom- 
plete variety of feminine parts about 
his pictograph and calls it Sorceress? 
Or Baziotes, who shows an abstract 
Bather who would hardly present her- 
self on the beach, even in these days 
of freedom? Or Byron Browne, who 
paints a fine picture—fresh, singing and 
original—but subordinates a woman tc 
a circus animal? 

Even the kindest of the lot, Holty, 
paints only a shadow of a lady in his 
easy abstraction of a Vermeer figure. 
Motherwell, surprisingly enough, does 
devote his whole canvas to a solitary 
figure study, but his lady is painted in 
a dark brooding style we can only in- 
terpret as uncomplimentary to the sex. 

There remains a Picasso work, .a big, 
double-image affair in his recent style; 
a typical work on the acrobat theme 
by Leger; Je by Braque, and a brilliant- 
ly-colored abstract Four Women with 
Oracle by Bearden. David Hare’s sculp- 
ture, Pregnant Woman, promises little 
for the subject’s offspring, less to the 
earnest art lover. 

—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Note to the Bobby-Soxers 


Frank Sinatra, who has recently be- 
gun to paint under the encouragement 
of Richard Whorf, actor-brother of 
John Whorf and a good painter him- 
self, has graduated from the copying 
to the original subject phase, Quoth 
Frankie: “This is the greatest thrill 
I’ve ever gotten outside my own work.” 


The Art Digest 
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Depicting the Dance 


MANY ARTISTS, of course, have been 
preoccupied with the dance as subject- 
matter for their paintings. Among con- 
temporary deliniators, the trouble fre- 
quently has been that they knew more 
about the dance than about painting; 
or that that very element in their per- 
sonality that attracted them to the 
dance mitigated, when applied to paint- 
ing, toward frothy artificiality and chi- 
chi effemininity. Two current exhibi- 
tions are welcome exceptions: paintings 
in several media by Eugenie Schein at 
the Harry Salpeter Gallery, and gou- 
aches oy James D. Herbert at the 
Friedman Gallery. 

Eugenie Schein is director and teach- 
er of the dance at New York’s Hunter 
College. She has spent her vacations 
in Haiti, Guatamala, Mexico, Cuba, Eu- 
rope and the U. S. Southwest, studying 
and painting native dances. Her present 
show at Salpeter is mostly this work— 
in watercolor, gouache and oil. Her 
painting, for the most part, is strong, 
affirmative and professionally compe- 
tent. (Through October 4.) 

James D. Herbert, who shows a small 
group of gouaches at Friedman’s art 
supply store gallery through Septem- 
ber, is a painter, sculptor and art direc- 
tor who has decided ideas about the 
integration of all traditional and mod- 
ern art principles into a new and vital 
art form. His work in the present show 
is certainly not startlingly new, but it 
does successfully integrate basic prin- 
ciples, and it does impart an air of 
vitality—ALONZO LANSFORD. 


Nic Mayne, Recluse 


Nic Mayne, New York painter, who 
had lived and worked alone for the 
past few years, was found dead of 
pneumonia in his studio loft at 34 East 
21st Street on August 21. He had been 
seen last on August 15. He was about 
48 years old. 

Mayne, who came to New York from 
his home in Nebraska in 1923, studied 
at the Grand Central Art School and 
later with George Luks, whose friend 
he became and whose studio he shared 
during the last decade of Luks’ life. A 
modern painter who admired Arshile 
Gorky, Mayne exhibited frequently at 
the old Montross Gallery, but secluded 
himself and his work after that gallery 
closed its doors. 

A memorial exhibition is being 
planned for the artist, by a committee 
headed by Edward Jacobsson, Marie Til- 
you and Joe Wallin. All persons owning 
works by Mayne, particularly pictures 
painted early in his career, are asked 
to communicate with Mr. Jacobsson, 
Director, Berkshire Art Center, Canaan, 
N. Y. Jacobsson, who was writing a 
monograph on Mayne at the time of 
his death, would also be grateful for 
material pertinent to the biography. 

The painter leaves a brother, Clair 
Mayne, of Omaha, Nebr. 


Lamont Moore Appointed 


Lamont Moore, Curator of Education 
at the National Gallery in Washington, 
and former lieutenant in the Monu- 
ments, Fine Arts and Archives Section 
of the U. S. Army, has been appointed 
assistant director of the American 
Academy in Rome. 


September 15, 1947 








Through the Studio: ATTILIO SALEMME 


Attilio Salemme Abstracts His Own World 


ATTILIO SALEMME, abstract artist who 
has created a brave new world com- 
plete with a pert and pencil-slim spe- 
cies of man, puts on a good show at 
the Carlebach Gallery. (Until Oct. 3.) 

Scoring high on both counts of skill 
and ingenuity, Salemme’s current large 
selection provides happy antidote to the 
clumsy and obscure abstractions viewed 
elsewhere. Through the Studio (repro- 
duced above) is a good example of 
Salemme’s unique style, which consists 
of deft blending of form and content 
into crisp, pleasurable harmony. 

Other outstanding works in a top- 
standard exhibition include the sly Time 
of Decision, the ballet-like Tragedy and 
None Shall Escape, the last the least 
original in content but presented ef- 
fectively on the two levels of concrete 
idea and abstracted forms. Two earlier 
works, a clownish figure and a Labyrin- 


The Family: CHAIM KOPPELMAN 
Drawing at Weyhe 





thine City, reveal the painter’s style 
before he turned to bright but flat 
color, outlined patterns and an irre- 
sistable cast of fanciful characters who 
walk, dance, muse or sorrow through 
a series of earth-bound activities. 
—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Drawings at Weyhe 


WEYHE GALLERY, which seems to have 
a sharp eye for outstanding new talent, 
has built its opening exhibition around 
the work of two newcomers, both ex- 
G.I.s and both deadly serious. It is a 
group show of drawings, including work 
by this gallery’s regulars—Stevens, 
Gerard, Manfredi, Salerno and Maccoy 


.—but the main-attractions are the six 


exhibits by Milton Zolotow depicting 
the theme “These Are the Days of Ven- 
geance,” and three rather monumental 
drawings by Chaim Koppelman. 

Zolotow, a young New Yorker, did a 
lot of thinking as well as fighting in 
Africa, Italy and Southern France. One 
result of his brooding is this “Days of 
Vengeance” series. These drawings are 
patently sincere, almost agonized, ob- 
viously able. 

Chaim Koppelman, another young 
New York veteran, is also much pre- 
occupied with the more serious aspects 
of life. “I have found a disorderly, cor- 
rupt and frightening world,” he says, 
“and this conflict of pain and pleasure 
involves both rocks and men.” His three 
pictures are remarkably complete works, 
in no sense studies or sketches. All 
three of these large drawings, Cruci- 
fixion, The Family and Descent (from 
the Cross) were sold to Adrian, Holly- 
wood designer, and Dr. Langer of the 
University of Wisconsin while the ex- 
hibition was being hung. 

—ALONZO LANSFORD. 


Ilka Chase Collects 

Ilka Chase, actress and author, has 
purchased Looking Down, a landscape 
by Joe Gaugler, recently exhibited in 
the members’ show of the Ridgewood 
Art Association. Gaugler, whose last 
solo exhibition was held at the Guild 
Hall, East Hampton, N. Y., is a past 
president of the Ridgewood Association. 


ROGER DE LA FRESNAYE and Juan 
Gris were born and died within two 
years of each other, at the age of 40. 
Both were exceptionally gifted and 
important links in the development of 
modern art. Both the Frenchman and 
the Spaniard were drawn into the 
Cubist movement about 1910, between 
three and four years after Braque and 
Picasso took up the building of the 
new road through the wilderness where 
Cézanne had left off. 

Although Gris was longer and more 
closely identified with the movement 
than was La Fresnaye, both made par- 
ticularly salient contributions to the 
work in progress during the climactic 
years of 1913-14, and it is from this 
period that the Museum of Modern Art 
has acquired for its permanent collec- 
tion “the most important bequest of 
20th century paintings received by the 
Museum in recent years.” 

There seems little disagreement 
among the experts that the huge (7% 
feet by 5% feet) Conquest of the Air 
(see cover of this issue) is La Fres- 
naye’s masterpiece. It is also a “mu- 
seum piece,” and as such has been on 
loan to the Museum for some time, 
through the generosity of its owner, 
René Gaffé, the Belgian collector. Cer- 
tainly the picture belonged in a mu- 
seum, and its temporary home was 
such a suitable one that it was bought 
recently, through a fund established 
several years ago by Mrs. Simon Gug- 
genheim. Although monumental, both 
in actual size and conception, its 
grandeur is of a gentle, sensitive, al- 
most lyrical variety, the mood accen- 
tuated by the predominating soft blues 
and yellows. The Museum owns only 
one other work by this artist, a still 
life painted in 1914. 

Contrary to the familiarity of Con- 
quest of the Air, the three smaller 
paintings by Gris were brought to 
New York thirty-five years ago by Dr. 
Phoebus Aaron Theodor Levene, and 


Guitar and Flowers: JUAN GrIS 


La Fresnaye and Gris Given to the Modern 





were exhibited only once, in 1932. They 
are the bequest of Mrs. Levene, in 
memory of her husband. Guitar and 
Flowers, dated 1912, is orthodox Cub- 
ism, but rather more colorful, in the 
carefully modulated blues, browns and 
greens, than were the greyish composi- 
tions favored by Braque and Picasso at 
the time. In Violin and Engraving, 
painted early in 1913, experiment with 
textures and simulated materials char- 
acteristic of Synthetic Cubism are evi- 
dent. The slightly later Grapes and 
Wine bursts into a relative riot of deep, 
brilliant color. All are splendid ex- 
amples of the period when Gris was 
making Cubist founding-fathers Braque 
and Picasso look to their laurels—de- 
liberate, reasoned works that speak 
first to the mind and then to the senses. 
All four paintings are now installed 
on the main floor of the Museum. 
—Jo GIBBS. 


Steichen Appointed 


Edward Steichen, who, along with 
Alfred Steiglitz, helped introduce mod- 
ern art and photography to this coun- 
try a half-century ago, has been ap- 
pointed Director of the Department of 
Photography at the Museum of Modern 
Art. 

Steichen held his first photographic 
exhibition in London in 1901. During 
World War I he served as a Colonel 
under General Billy Mitchell as chief 
of the photographic section of the Army 
Air Forces, and was in command of 
all Naval combat photography during 
World War II. As Captain Steichen, 


-U.S.N.R., he arranged and directed two 


photographic exhibitions at the Mod- 
ern during the war that made photo- 
graphic and reporting history. They 
were The Road to Victory, for which 
his brother-in-law, Carl Sandburg, 
wrote the text, and Power in the 
Pacific. 

Steichen plans two major exhibitions 
for the Modern in 1948: Great News 
Photographs, which will constitute a 


‘ history of news photography, and a 


thematic show involving enormous 
photo murals such as were used in 
The Road to Victory. The latter will 
be called Photography in the Service 
of Science in War and Peace. 


Elodie Courter Resigns 


Still another staff change has been 
announced by the Museum of Modern 
Art: Miss Elodie Courter, Director of 
the Department of Circulating Exhibi- 
tions since the establishment of the 
Museum in 1933, has resigned, and her 
post has been filled by Porter A, Mc- 
Cray, former Chief of the Art Section, 
Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
and Director of the Inter-American Of- 
fice of the National Gallery. 

In announcing McCray’s appointment, 
Monroe Wheeler said: “The Depart- 
ment of Circulating Exhibitions has an 
admirable record of achievement. Under 
Elodie Courter’s guidance it developed, 
from very modest beginnings, a pro- 
gram of international prestige. . . . Hap- 
pily, Miss Courter has accepted a part- 
time position as consultant to the De- 
partment.” 








Multiform, 1947: JEAN XCERON 


Non-Objective 


EIGHTEEN ARTISTS are represented in 
the current loan exhibition at the Mu- 
seum of Non-Objective Painting, but 
it would be difficult indeed to find more 
than a half dozen who do not appear 
to be drawing closer and closer to the 
non-non-objective. Although the ear can 
hear sounds that are not immediately 
identifiable within a familiar frame- 
work, the eye can see nothing that does 
not already exist in natural context, 
and so painting can never achieve the 
non-literalness of music. Now, as the 
abstract artist moves further away 
from cubist practice toward freer pat- 
terning of space, the line between paint- 
ers of “abstract” and “non-objective” 
persuasion becomes even narrower, de- 
spite the rescuing fog of art jargon. 

Beyond works by usually rewarding 
exhibitors here, such as Jean Xceron’s 
Multiform (reproduced above), Bolo- 
towsky’s White Structure and Scarlett’s 
Tensioned Forms, a few other exhibits 
make strong impression. These works 
are E. V. Biel’s Composition, a striking 
abstraction whose creator seems to 
have leaned on Leger as well as his 
own talent, a group of three warm- 
toned paintings by newcomer James 
H. McMenamin, an aptly titled Ascend- 
ing by Selma Herbst, and a pair of 
technically provoking works in plastic 
by Zahara Schatz. (Until Oct. 15.) 

—JuDITH KAYE REED. 


Schnakenberg Awarded Prize 


The Buck Hill Falls Art Association 
has announced that the $500 purchase 
award for a painting from the 15tk 
Annual Purchase Prize Exhibition was 
accorded Henry Schnakenberg, for his 
River Bank. The exhibition drew more 
than 4,000 visitors, and was the most 
successful in the history of the Asso- 
ciation. Among other paintings sold 
were works by Walter Emerson Baum, 
Dean Fausett, John Koch and Constance 
Richardson. 


Saving Ink 

At a recent meeting of the Board of 
Governors, the name of Louisville’s J. B. 
Speed Memorial Museum was changed 
to the J. B. Speed Art Museum. It all 
helps; now lets make it the Nelson Gal- 
lery of Kansas City. 
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Lines in Motion 


ALTHOUGH John Sennhauser was for 
a time connected with the Museum of 
Non-Objective Painting he is anxious 
to disclaim any inferred agreement 
with the beliefs of that museum. 
“Painting cannot be non-objective,” he 
affirms in a foreword to his current 
exhibition at the Artists Gallery, “for 
it is at all times an extension of hu- 
man emotion and experience.” 

Agreed, but then how does Senn- 
hauser describe his work? Like this: 
“The real object (subject matter) in 
painting is the intuitive feeling which 
is extended upon the surface by means 
of concrete pigment color vibrations 
unfolding in Time in a variety of con- 
crete forms its plastic-motive concrete 
message.” 

The paintings that prompted these 
cerebrations are a group of what we 
shall call abstract pictures, shown un- 
der the generic title of Lines in Mo- 
tion. Executed in a variety of media 
including oil, watercolor and ink, the 
best of them are sensually exciting and 
technically interesting, but only a few 
of the pictures yield substantial satis- 
faction as creative works, rather than 
clever flexing of artistic muscles. Dis- 
tinguished in the group are a rich 
flaming composition (no. 29) whose 
main characters appear to be drawn 
from a Near Eastern script, and an- 
other (no. 32) which most resembles 
a kaleidoscopic blueprint painted on 
green, a counterpoint of line and mass, 
color and form that is well done as it 
is intriguing. 

All of the works are executed on 
fine, colored parchment made by George 
A. Hathaway, who has also made parch- 
ments used by I. Rice Pereira, Loren 
MaclIver, Peter Miller and other artists. 
(To Sept. 20.)—JupirH KAYE REED. 


Drawings That Instruct 


Drawings by sponsored artists of the 
Babcock Galleries are interesting pri- 
marily for the instruction they offer 
about the artist’s working methods. Lee 
Jackson, for example, is a slow, thought- 
ful painter and so it is not surprising 
to see that his “drawing” is actually 
a full size pastel painting, a glowing, 
sweeping study of a Wild Horse Race, 
Madison Square Garden. Sol Wilson 
shows an Interior of a Shack that is as 
ruggedly honest and straightforward as 
his painting, but minus, the richness 
found in his color work. Samuel 
Breecher’s tiny Cape Cod scenes are 
vivid and quick, colorful without color, 
while John McCoy presents a graceful, 
documentary portrait of Mill on the 
Brandywine. Other outstanding draw- 
ings are Lewis Daniel’s study of baby 
Jonathan, and John Costigan’s por- 
trait of Ida May. (Through Sept.) 

—J. K.R. 


Collette Roberts Directs Argent 


Colette Roberts, known in both Amer- 
ican and French art circles, has been 
appointed Director of the Argent Gal- 
leries by the National Association of 
Women Artists. She succeeds Miss 
Bianca Todd. In addition to carrying 
out the usual policies of the Associa- 
tion, Mrs. Roberts will also organize 
exhibitions designed to introduce inde- 
pendent foreign talents. 


September 15, 1947 








The Yellow Christ by Gauguin, recently acquired by the Albright Art Gallery 
through Paul Rosenberg, has more claims to fame than the obvious one that it is 
a fine picture. Painted in Brittany in 1889, before the artist went to the South 
Seas, it was considered by many as the manifesto that proclaimed the new art 
movement that followed Impressionism. Here, rather than breaking up color for 
light effects, broad areas of vivid orange, yellow, green and blue are arranged 
arbitrarily for decorative design. Looted by the Nazis, it was one of the first 
pictures recovered to be sold in America, and truly our gain is Europe’s loss. 


Museum Directors State Code of Ethics 


One of the most important results 
of the recent meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Museum Directors was the 
adoption of a code of ethics. It is as 
follows: 

“The position of a museum director 
or curator is a professional one re- 
quiring disinterestedness and public re- 
sponsibility. Its exercise is accordingly 
regarded as incompatable in the deal- 
ing in works of art or with expertising 
or appraisal of works of art for a fee. 

“It is unprofessional for a museum 
director or curator: (1) To engage di- 
rectly or indirectly in dealing in works 
of art, whether by purchase and sale 
or on commission. (2) To recommend 
for purchase, whether to his own mu- 
seum or to other persons, any work of 
art in which he has an _ undisclosed 
financial interest, or for him to accept 
any commission or gift from the seller. 
(3) To give any certificate or written 
statement for a fee, as to the au- 
thenticity or authorship or monetary 
value of a work of art. 

“In this case of members of the As- 
sociation of Art Museum Directors, 
infractions of these canons of profes- 
sional conduct, when duly established, 


render the member subject to discipline 
by reprimand, suspension, or expulsion 
from the Association.” 


Kate Newton. Dies 


Kate Newton, widow of the London 
art and antique dealer, Adolph Newton, 
and mother of New York art dealer 
Arthur U. Newton, died June 29 in 
Polyclinic Hospital in New York City. 
She was 85 years old. 

An active business woman until her 
retirement in 1913, Mrs. Newton founded 
the Kate Newton Co., a dress firm, in 
London and designed the novel building, 
Newton House for it in 1912. The build- 
ing, the first in London to have two- 
story-long windows, is now known as 
Overland House. Mrs. Newton leaves 
two sons: Arthur U. Newton, of the 
art gallery bearing his name, and Ed- 
ward Newton, also of New York. A 
third son was killed in World War I. 


Dicest Regrets 


The first name of Joseph Kaplan, 
whose paintings were cited in a review 
of the Salpeter Gallery’s summer group 
in the August 1 issue of the Dicgst, 
was incorrectly reported as Irving. 
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The Portrait of Don Juan Maria Osorio-Alvarez, also known as The Boy With a 
Linnet, and painted by Francisco Goya in 1786, has come to the Cleveland Museum 
as a gift of the Hanna Fund. The six-year-old aristocrat here portrayed was a 
cousin of equally bright-eyed Boy With His Pets by the same artist, which is one 
of the favorites in the Bache Collection at the Metropolitan. The painting arrived 
in the U. 8. only recently and was not exhibited here prior to going to Cleveland. 


Rubber Checks Confuse Fate of Dore Art 


AS WE GO TO PRESS, the status of the 
famous Doré Collection remains in a 
state of total confusion. The Collection 
is being held intact in. the warehouse, 
the man who was supposed to have 
bought it is being held by the FBI. 
following a brief residence in Tombs 
Prison, and at least one bidder at the 
auction has implemented a writ of re- 
plevin for the three or four paintings 
he thought he had bought. 

Apparently everything related to Gus- 
tave Doré or his paintings becomes im- 
bued with the bizarre. Last May, the 
fabulous Collection was discovered in 
the Manhattan Storage Warehouse, af- 
ter having been “lost” for half a cen- 
tury. Last Tuesday, Sept. 9, it was auc- 
tioned off, lot by lot, to various buyers, 
then immediately resold as a collection 
for $12,500 to a Mr. John M. Holzworth, 
who identified himself as a criminal 
lawyer. Mr. Holzworth announced that 
he would resell any painting at the 
bid price to the successful bidder in the 
lot-by-lot auction. Then, the next day 
found Mr. Holzworth in jail for passing 
two bad checks, totalling less than $100. 
His check to the Manhattan Storage 


14 


Warehouse, on the same bank in Los 
Angeles, has not as yet been cleared. 
An announcement as to whether or not 
there will be a new auction is expected 
momentarily from the warehouse. 

What was to have been the last chap- 
ter im the intriguing mystery of the 
“lost” Doré Collection of paintings, 
drawings and prints occurred with the 
sale, Tuesday, for the payment of a 
twenty year storage bill. In a small, 
improvised auction room, thrown to- 
gether in a bare corner of the Manhat- 
tan Storage and Warehouse Co., Auc- 
tioneer Leon Kaliski got bids of a few 
hundred dollars for the enormous can- 
vases, including at least one for which 
an offer of $100,000 had been refused, 
half a century ago. When the 50-odd 
works had been “sold” for a total of 
$10,829, the unique and highly ques- 
tionable procedure of reselling them 
as an intact collection was pursued, 
with the resulting $12,500 bid from Mr. 
Holzworth. 

Gustave Doré is frequently spoken of 
as the only artist who literally worked 
himself to death. However true this 
may be, it is a fact that at the age of 


14 he had a full-time job: turning out 
illustrations for a Parisian magazine, 
and from then until his death at the 
age of 50 he produced more than 60,000 
drawings for publication, not counting 
his paintings, sculpture and other work. 

At the age of 35 Doré began to paint 
for the first time. Two or three years 
before his death, Queen Victoria bought 
several of his canvases; the remainder 
were sold as a collection for $300,000 
and were eventually brought to the 
U.S. For some six years they were ex- 
hibited in New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia and Chicago, where more than six 
million people paid admission to’ see 
them. The reception was fantastic, Peo- 
ple spontaneously knelt and prayed be- 
fore the biblical canvases and frequent- 
ly ministers delivered extemporaneous 
sermons in the exhibition halls. At the 
Chicago Art Institute 16,000 persons 
saw the pictures in one day—still a 
record of attendance there. 


In 1898 the exhibitions suddenly 
ceased, the pictures were withdrawn 
from view, and for half a century noth- 
ing was known of their whereabouts. 


The law provides that after twenty 
years of nonpayment for storage, if the 
owner has disappeared, boxes may be 
opened and the contents sold. Last May, 
such a box revealed the famous, lost 
Triumph of Christianity over Pagan- 
ism by Doré! Other crates contained the 
rest of the collection. The boxes had 
been stored in 1898, without inventory, 
by the U. S. Art Import Co., which 
dutifully paid its storage bill each year 
till 1927, when the payments suddenly 
stopped. Eventually an investigation 
was made and it was found that the 
company was out of business and all 
the heirs had died. 

The vast majority of the paintings 
are so large that they are measured in 
feet rather than inches. Moses Before 
Pharoah, for instance, is 17 ft., 6 in. by 
26 ft., 6 in.; The Brazen Serpent is over 
18 by 29 ft. Quite obviously, Doré was 
no colorist, but a marvelously adept 
commercial black-and-white man, pos- 
sessed of an acute sense of the dramatic 
and considerable passion, infinite pa- 
tience, and a complete understanding of 
the requirements of steel engraving. 

His paintings are, for the most part, 
gargantuan illustrations; their immense 
popularity is but a commentary upon 
the exaggerated sentiment and religious 
fervor of the Victorian Era. But the 
immensity of that popularity was at- 
tested to at the exhibition held just be- 
fore the auction last week, when a con- 
siderable number of old ladies wandered 
happily and tearfully about, reminisc- 
ing about when they had first seen 
the collection. One lady, who didn’t look 
her age, told of how she had seen the 
paintings in St. Petersburg, Russia, 
sixty years ago, had remembered them 
vividly ever since, and had journeyed 
some distance to see this last exhibi- 
tion of them. 

John M. Holzworth has a personal 
history almost matching that of the 
Doré Collection. Said to be an explorer 
with an expert knowledge of grizzly 
bears, he evidently has one by the tail 
now. At a Magistrate’s hearing last 
week he wished this misunderstanding 
cleared up as soon as possible, as he 
“had to be in the Yukon in two weeks.” 
Indications are he will be delayed. 
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Telecasting Art 


By Frank Caspers 


PHILADELPHIA: — Though engineers 
have, at first glance, little to do with 
the arts, their intricate inventions ofien 
serve the arts handsomely. Radio, for 
instance, has taken music, an art of 
sound, and made it available to an un- 
precedentedly large audience. And 
through this medium of sound transmis- 
sion, music is today more widely ap- 
preciated and understood than ever be- 
fore in history. 

To sound transmission, the research 
engineers have added a new dimension 
—sight—and called it television. This 
new medium of mass communication 
promises to achieve for the visual arts 
what radio earlier accomplished for mu- 
sic. 

Telecasts of art programs, even in 
black and white, have already demon- 
strated their effectiveness. And with 
the development of color television, 
painters, sculptors and craftsmen will 
enjoy audiences larger by far than any 
of their predecessors. How can art best 
use this mysterious and wondrous crea- 
tion of the slide-rule boys? There is no 
answer to this question yet, but the 
broad, inviting avenue is being ex- 
plored. 

One of the most recent and success- / 
ful explorers is a personable and versa- 
tile gentleman by the name of Hans 
van Weeren-Griek, head of Exhibition 
and Visual Education for the Nether- 
lands Information Bureau. Van Weeren- 
Griek was engaged to present two ex- 
perimental 15-minute programs over 
WPTZ, the Philco television station in 
Philadelphia. The presentations, how- 
ever, combined entertainment interest 
and information so successfully that 
their time was extended to 30 minutes, 
and the series expanded to two months. 

Working with Director Bobbie Henry 
of the ABC Television Department, Van 
Weeren-Griek developed an effective 
method of presentation as the series 
progressed. He found that color and 
authenticity was created by telecasting 
from a set that had the look and feel 
of an artist’s studio. He employed non- 
technical language, and dramatized his 
subject by demonstrating the techniques 





Every century has its artists who achieve fame and live on, not only through 
their works, but through their influence on succeeding generations. Such a painter 
was Nicolas Rousseau, first French classicist, who, through long residence in Rome 
forged something altogether French and his own out of his love for Roman 
antiques, the paintings of Titian and the frescoes of Raphael. His large and 
important Rape of the Sabines, painted between 1636 and 1638 and a companion 
piece to another version of the same subject in the Louvre has joined three other 
works by Poussin in the collection of the Metropolitan Museum. It is thought 
that the painting belonged originally to the Duchesse d’ Aiguillon, niece of 
Cardinal Richelieu who had Poussin appointed court painter to Louis XIII. 


he talked about, and by bringing the 
cameras forward periodically for close- 
ups of paintings, sculptures and what- 


ever craft works fitted his subject._ 


The series, organized to lead an un- 
initiated audience through the intrica- 
cies of art and design (including that 
of the extreme moderns), was based 
on this theme: art grows out of ex- 
perience, and it is simple or complex as 
the experience of the artist is simple 
or complex. The first telecast demon- 
strated this point by means of draw- 
ings by children of progressive ages and 
by primitive paintings and work by pre- 
historic artists. 

The second program emphasized the 


Hans Van Weeren-Griek Telecasting from Station WPTZ, Philadelphia 
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emotional quality of linear design in 
works of art and proved that this emo- 
tional quality was not the result of a 
man-made convention, but , stemmed 
rather from the audience’s experience 
with nature. To make this point, Van 
Weeren-Griek set up a series of pic- 
tures, including faces, figures and land- 
scapes. Taking each in turn, he reduced 
the essential design elements of the 
exhibits to schematic line drawings. 
The result: utterly simple lines that 
caught the emotion, mood or movement 
of the originals—up-swept lines sug- 
gested happiness, downward lines, sad- 
ness; horizontal lines, tranquility; diag- 
onals, movement and opposing diagon- 
als, tension. They constituted an elo- 
quent visual language that had imme- 
diate and universal meaning. 


To introduce his audience to modern 
design, the telecaster began by show- 
ing that in reducing a three-dimensional 
object to the two dimensions of his ‘can- 
vas, the artist evolved a personal de- 
sign language. Using a violin as his sub- 
ject, he drew it as part of a conven- 
tional still life. He next picked up the 
violin and pointed out the lines of the 
contours that particularly interested 
him. Then, using these segments of out- 
line, he arranged them into an syn- 
thetic abstract design in which the ele- 
ments were not pictured realistically, 
but were arranged to suit his “decora- 
tive purpose.” He repeated this process 
with a model, drawing her first aca- 
demically, then “rearranged” 4 la Pi- 
casso—to explain how modern design 
got that way, and why. 

But Van Weeren-Griek evolved a tele- 
vision technique for taking his audience 
even deeper into the workings of an 


[Please turn to page 35] 
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Dirge for a Lost Signorelli: J. M. HANSON 


Lyrical Paintings by J. M. Hanson 


FOR SOME REASON, lyric is an adjective 
that comes to mind less and less fre- 
quently in the galleries these days, but 
it crops up constantly at the Passedoit 
Gallery, where eleven paintings by J. 
M. Hanson form a handsome first for 
the gallery’s season. 

Hanson, an English painter now liv- 
ing and working in this country, shares 
Maxwell Starr, who was accorded the 
Suydam Bronze Medal at the National 
Academy in 1920, and has been winning 
portrait and mural awards and commis- 
sions ever since, will be on hand for 
the opening of his first one-man show 
on the West Coast, at the Hartwell 
Galleries in Los Angeles from Septem- 
ber 15 to October 15. Among the new 
works included is the Portrait repro- 
duced below. On the way to Holly- 
wood, Mr. Starr stopped in Rockdale, 
Texas, for the installation of his newly 
completed mural for the Post Office, 
which depicts the principal industries. 








with Amedée Ozenfant a similar paint- 
ing approach, but his is a kinship of 
equality, evolved through similar in- 
terest and responsiveness. Purely per- 
sonal painting is the outstanding ex- 
hibit in the show, Dirge for a Lost 
Signorelli. A full-scale development on 
an apparently fragile theme—a painted 
dirge for a war-destroyed picture by 
an artist alien to the new creator in 
time and geography—the Dirge is res- 
onant and fully resolved, a singing pic- 
ture but a muted song. 

Other paintings, which also inspire 
comparison with music, are the strange- 
ly-distorted but mellow Women at 
Dawn and the Poetry Readers. (Until 
Oct. 4.)—JupirH Kaye REED. 


Masteller’s Textures 


PERLS GALLERIES is opening its season 
with an exhibition of 27 recent paint- 
ings by John Masteller, a young artist 
who also works for a cabinet maker 
as a refinisher of fine woods. One is 
tempted to make a connection between 
his job as a refinisher and his tech- 
nique of painting, for there certainly 
is a definite finish, a contrived and 
unique texture, to his canvases—as 
though he rubbed them down with sev- 
eral thin layers of paint before over- 
painting. We are told, however, that 
Masteller lays the canvas flat on a 
table and manipulates oil-washes as 
one would watercolor. Then certain im- 
portant details, such as peoples’ faces, 
are laid in very thick with a quick- 
drying white, and glazed the desired 
colors. The result is a simple decorative, 
thoroughly original effect. 

Masteller is interested in people. His 
ostensibly naive deliniations contain a 
subtly probing quality that is at once 
amusing and highly significant. Reverie 
on a Hot Day, for instance, imparts that 
feeling of complete lassitude and mental 
meandering shared by everyone at one 
time or another.—ALONZO LANSFORD. 





A Million Visitors 


ALMOST. A MILLION PEOPLE came to the 
Minnesota State Fair, where they looked 
at prize flora and fauna, patchwork 
quilts, conserves and jellies—and an ex- 
hibition of art that was twice as large 
and twice as modern as the famed 
Carnegie annuals. The State Fair visi- 
tors proved to be less frightened by the 
more advanced offerings of our own 
avant-garde than many a regular 57th 
Street gallery visitor. 

After all, they had been conditioned 
for some time by showings of recent 
works by Picasso, Mondrian, Leger, 
Dali, Klee and Kandinsky. The all- 
American show this year, which in- 
cluded a retrospective exhibition of 
paintings by Stuart Davis and works 
by Avery, Bearden, Feininger, Gug- 
lielmi, Hartley, Hayter, Hoffman, Kan- 
tor, Knaths, Lechay, Moller, Ozenfant, 
Quanchi, Rattner, Shahn, Tschacbasov, 
Xceron and Zerbe didn’t bother them 
at all. In fact, they liked it. 

The art exhibition was, as usual, sev- 
eral shows within a show and Lowell 
Bobleter did his excellent best in pick- 
ing 126 contemporary American paint- 
ings that were balanced toward the ex- 
perimental and creative side, and seven 
small exhibitions with a dozen or more 
works by worthy natives of the state: 
Dewey Albinson, Mac Le Sueur, Gra- 
ham McGuire and Virginia Rahja, and 
outlanders Revington Arthur and Jon 
Corbino. There was also a display of 
the California Watercolor Society Pur- 
chase Awards and an American Photog- 
raphy exhibition lent by Mills College. 

James Lechay, Paul Parker and Paul 
Grumann made up the jury of selection 
and awards in the section devoted to 
the competition for Minnesota Artists. 
They awarded the Sweepstakes award 
to Equality, a sensitive terracotta head 
by Morris Pleason who became the 
first sculptor to win this prize. Other 
cash awards went to William Fortune 
Ryan and Mrs. L. E. Lobdell for oils, 
Paul Olsen and Elizabeth Hobbs for 
watercolors; Charlotte Mattison Fisher 
for sculpture and Earl Potvin for draw- 
ing. Ribbon awards were presented to 
Henry Kinsell, Vera Winzen, Frank 
Wachowiak, Caleb Winholtz, Viola Par- 
ker, Josephine Lutz Rollins and Peter 
Lupori. 


Views of Mexico 


Watercolors of Mexico by Ruth Van 
Sickle Ford were seen at the Grand 
Central Galleries the past forthnight. 
Like many other painting visitors, Miss 
Ford, who is president-director of the 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, was 
also attracted by the picturesque color 
of Mexico and set down the details 
of costume, architecture and landscape 
with interest. Especially pleasing among 
her watercolors was a view of the 
Windmills of Vente Mendos.—J. K. R. 


Christ-Janer Goes to Chicago 


Albert Christ-Janer, until recently 
director of the Museum and Library at 
Cranbrook Academy, has been appoint- 
ed Director of Humanities Development 
for the University of Chicago. Mr. 
Christ-Janer’s book on Eliel Saarinen, 
which he finished this summer, will be 
published by the University of Chicago 
Press in the spring. 
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Coomaraswamy Dies 


Dr. ANANDA KENTISH COOMARASWAMY, 
internationally honored scholar and re- 
search worker in the field of Oriental 
art, died in his home at Needham, Mass. 
Sept. 10. He was 70 years old. 

Dr. Coomaraswamy, an outstanding 
authority on Indian, Persian and Mo- 
hammedan art, who assembled the fin- 
est Far Eastern art collection in Amer- 
ica for the Boston Museum, was born 
in Colombo, Ceylon, the son of an In- 
dian lawyer, Sir Mutu Coomaraswamy 
and the former Elizabeth Clay. Grad- 
uated in 1904 from the University of 
London, he returned to the East to work 
on a mineral survey of Ceylon, but soon 
turned to Indian internal affairs to 
initiate a movement for a national edu- 
cation system for India, as the founder 
and president of the Ceylon Social Re- 
form Society. 

His art career officially began six 
years later when, partially disillusioned 
with political activity, Dr. Coomar- 
aswamy was placed in charge of the art 
section of the United Provinces exhibits 
in Allahabad, India. Six years later he 
joined the staff of the Boston Museum 
as a research fellow, a position he hon- 
ored and kept until his death. 

An important writer as well as re- 
searcher and scholar Dr. Coomara- 
swamy is the author of The Dance of 
Siva, a classic volume in its field; as 
well as The History of Indian and In- 
donesian Art; The Christian and Orien- 
tal, or True Philosophy of Art and A 
New Approach to the Veda. 

Dr. Coomaraswamy leaves his wife, 
Mrs. Zlata Llama Coomaraswamy, a 
former photographer, and three chil- 
dren, Narada, Rohini and Ramos Coom- 
araswamy. 






Cat: FouJITa 


Fouyita—First View After Seventeen Years 


THERE WAS COMPARATIVELY little fan- 
fare over the exhibition by Foujita, 
which opened this-month at the Ken- 
ne¢y Gallery. The Franco-Japanese art- 
ist’s first exhibition in 17 years, it is 
also virtually the first news the Ameri- 
can art world has had of this painter, 
once an international favorite, re- 
nowned both for his painting and per- 
sonality. 

From 1913 to 1929 Foujita lived in 
Paris, painting among other things 
those famous cats of wondrous sensi- 


The recently revived interest in 19th century American genre painting continues, 
with pictures by Tait, Maurer and others bringing unprecedentedly high prices 
at auction last season. The works of many a well-nigh forgotten painter of several 
generations ago are being brought to light and to renewed appreciation, the 
latest of which is First News of the Battle of Lexington, an outstanding example 
from the brush of William Ranney, being exhibited during September at the John 
Nicholson Gallery. A National Academician of the middle of thé last century, 
once noted for his paintings of hunters and trappers of the West, Ranney is seldom 
exhibited today. This canvas was executed in 1847, exhibited and bought the same 
year by the old American Art Union. It is noteworthy for its simplicity and color. 
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tivity and vitality. Since leaving Paris 
in 1930 with the bland statement that 
“I do not love Paris any more,” Foujita 
has lived in Japan in his studio in the 
Tokyo suburb of Itabashiku. Now he 1s 
impatient to return to Paris once more 
and the initial step is this current 
exhibition, on view until Sept. 30, which 
was brought from Tokyo by Harry 
Roskolenko, an American poet and jour- 
nalist. Describing his recent interview 
with Foujita, Roskolenko writes: 

“At 62, with a fifth wife (30 years 
his junior), Foujita still purrs like one 
of his cats. ‘The future of art,’ he af- 
firms, ‘is at best an uncertainty,’ and 
he was like a young artist about to 
have his first one-man show—active, in- 
terested, concerned with the work of 
others and above all preparing to es- 
tablish a new life. 

“During the war Foujita painted 
mostly in classical 19th century me- 
diums, betraying an uncanny throw- 
back from the atmosphere of death, 
atoms and the war surrounding Fim. It 
was a complete aesthetic relapse, which 
he does not try to account for. .. .” 

“When I leave Japan,” Foujita told 
Roskolenko, “I shall go to Saigon, tak- 
ing only my materials. In two weeks I 
can paint enough for an exhibition . 
from there—Paris!” 

The current exhibition covers paint- 
ings and drawings completed between 
1934 and 1947. It is a heterogenous col- 
lection, presenting a little of every- 
thing—cats, nudes, portraits, landscapes 
and painting from memory. Undoubted- 
ly best to see are the two screens, con- 
sisting of six panels each, continuous 
adventures of animals at play and 
painted in the Oriental tradition of as- 
sured boldness and succinct statement 
that few Western artists have ever chal- 
lenged.—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Blumenschein Honored 


Ernest L. Blumenschein, Taos artist 
and portrait painter, has been awarded 


the degree of-honorary Master of Fine 


Arts by the University of New Mexico. 
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By P. Lapis Lazuli* 


YOuR PERIPATETIC PARAGRAPHER is at- 
tempting to pick up The Dirty Palette 
from where it was dropped last June 
by Ben Wolf and his alter ego, Picasso 
Peale—without, of course, attempting 
to imitate Peale’s mellow personality 
and penchant for dreams. That would 
be too much like plagiarism.** 

For the legion of readers who have 
wondered what has happened to Ben, 
here is the dope: he, together with 
Mrs. Wolf, have just returned from 
Wellfieet, Mass., where he has been 
painting and working on a book, which, 
together with a newly acquired house 
in Manhattan,*** allows not enough 
time for The Dirty Palette. Alas. 


* * * 


Reports were published several 
months ago that Pablo Picasso’s latest 
style was swinging back toward the 
conservative. Your humble servant is 
able to correct this (and he wishes he 
could do likewise for some other late 
styles from Paris!). We looked in on 
Sam Kootz at his gallery the other 
day to find him, replete with the rem- 
nants of a boulevard tan, just back from 
Paris, where he had seen a good deal 
of Picasso and his latest work. Sam 
says it just isn’t so; to the contrary, 
Monsieur P. is continuing along the 
same line—and purposes to fight it out 
on this, if it takes another ism.‘In fact, 
the Kootz Gallery has scheduled a Jan- 
uary show of The Master’s 1947 paint- 
ings, to prove the point. 

Sam also gave us the gist of a con- 
versation which includes what will prob- 
ably go down as the nearest thing to a 
modest statement ever attributed to 
Picasso. “M. Picasso,” said Kootz to 
The Great Man, “I have been all over 
Paris looking for some signs of vitality 
or originality among the young French 
painters, put without success. Is it not 
that you oldtimers—you and Braque, 
Leger and Matisse—overshadow the 
young artists to the point of suffoca- 
tion?” 

Picasso replied: “Les noisettes!**** 
The young fellows today have an easy 
time of it, compared to the competi- 
tion we had to buck. Who do you think 
Matisse, Leger, Braque and I had to 
put up with—Cézanne, Toulouse-Lau- 
trec, Degas and Renoir!” 

* * * 


For several months now we have been 
carrying around a clipping, which gets 
funnier every time we read it. Colonel 
Robert R. McCormick, who owns and 
dictates the Chicago Tribune, was testi- 
fying before a Senate committee: “An- 
other great improvement is in color 
printing. That was introduced about a 
half a century ago but badly. It could 
be used only for grotesque comics. Im- 
proved presses now permit fine art 
work. The curator of the Chicago Art 


Institute has told me that some of our 
rotogravure reproductions of great 
paintings are better than the originals.” 
My, my! Just think how good an art- 
ist Rembrandt might have been, if he 
had only had the Tribune rotogravure 
presses to work with! 

* cd 


Time was when the phrase “Let's 
see the color of your money” was a 
familiar clincher in any horse trade. 
Perhaps it will return to the vernacular, 
if Rep. Edith Nourse Rogers has her 
way. The Congresswoman from Massa- 
chusetts is introducing a bill specify- 
ing a. different color for each denomina- 
tion***** of our currency—green for 
$l1s, red for $2s, etc. The Satevepost’s 
popular cover artist, Norman Rockwell, 
joined the hue and cry for new hue and 
dye by saying, “Everyone has had the 
experience of seeing red after paying 
a two-spot by mistake for a one. I'd 
sooner see red beforehand and not make 
the mistake.” He added that he would 
be willing to undertake the assignment 
of selecting the tint “if the Treasury 
will send me enough $2 bills to practice 
on.” All we can add to this is that if 
this bill goes through, being “in the red” 
will be a pleasure, for a change. 

* * * 


One of Arbit Blatas’ very favorite 
subjects is his daughter, Dorothee, who, 
now 8% years old, has been painting 
for several years, herself. Recently Bla- 
tas asked her to pose before her easel 
with brush in hand. “Just stand still; 
don’t paint,” she was instructed. “Why 
should I paint?” pouted Dorothee. “No 
one encourages me; no one buys my 
paintings!” .. . This deriliction may be 
rectified at any moment now, however. 
We saw a little oil by Dorothee, the 
other day, at Harry Salpeter’s gallery 
and it’s quite good. 


* * * 


Several artists were waiting in the 
elevator of the old Studio Building on 
57th Street. The operator attempted 
to ascend with the passengers, but the 
car refused to budge. Several times he 
opened the gates asking a few people 
to wait for the following trip. Still the 
elevator wouldn’t move. Again the gate 
was opened and Naomi Lorne, who is a 
little femme, got out. Presto! the ele- 
vator began to ascend, but not before 
the passengers heard Miss Lorne ex- 
plain, “It’s not that I weigh so much— 
it’s just that I have so much on my 
mind today.” 


* * * 


A woman who owns a dress shop 
near the corner of Park-Ave. and 57th 
Street approached a curator of the Mu- 
seum of the City of New York with the 
following request. “I want a certain 
kind of photograph to blow-up and use 
as a background for my window dis- 








*The poor man’s Vasari. 

**When you steal a man’s writing, it’s 
plagiarism; when you steal a number of 
men’s writings, it’s an anthology. 

***Ben’s address, as of now: 414 West 
20th St.. New York City. 

****Webster: “The fruit of certain trees, 
consisting of a kernel in a shell—coveted by 
squirrels; a threaded head for a bolt.” Evi- 
dently a quaint French idiom. 

*****It is rather ironic, we think, that 
Benjamin Franklin, who is generally asso- 
ciated with the penny—‘“penny saved is a 
penny earned,” etc.—should have his por- 
trait on the $100 bill. Or didn’t you know? 

*e*ee*P. Lapis Lazuli, who rather fancies 
himself as a student of Early American 
——— had never heard of the artist, 
either. 








play,” she said. “Do you have a photo 
of where Park and 57th Street is now, 
showing it when Indian villages were 
there?” That’s what she said. 

* a cs 


Which brings to mind a time we 
were running the Telfair Art Galleries 
in Savannah. A rural lady wandered 
into the place one Saturday after- 
noon, obviously on her first trip to 
a museum. On spotting a painting of 
John the Baptist by Puvis de Chauvan- 
nes, she asked if it were painted from 
life. Upon hearing that the artist 
lived some eighteen hundred years 
after John’s time, she nodded with un- 
derstanding, saying, “Oh, the artist 
painted him from. a photograph, eh?” 
Don’t blame me, I heard her say it. 

ca * a 


Museum people have quite a time of 
it, dedicated, as they are, on one hand 
to veracity and scholarship, and on the 
other to keeping peace in the family. 
For instance, there is the case of a cer- 
tain large museum which, a few years 
ago, had a full-length, super-duper “Gil- 
bert Stuart” portrait of Washington 
among its main attractions. The paint- 
ing had been given by a key member 
of the Board of Trustees, a gentleman 
of great wealth and influence, on the 
condition that he could borrow it back 
one day each year for his traditional 
Christmas Day party. He had paid 
$30,000 for the picture and it was his 
most cherished possession. So about 
closing time each Dec. 24th, for many 
years, a bonded van would draw up 
to the museum, a squad of technical 
experts would see that the canvas 
was safely transported and hung over 
the gentleman’s drawing room mantel- 
piece. The parties always broke up 
peremptorily at 10 o’clock sharp, and 
by opening time, Dec. 26th, the “Gilbert 
Stuart” would be hanging happily in 
its accustomed place in the museum. 

Now, all this time the Assistant Di- 
rector of the museum had 364 days a 
year to study the picture and ponder 
its authorship. He was very unhappy 
about his conclusions but there was 
little he could do about it, until one 
night the donor of the painting died. 
The next morning, bright and early, 
the Assistant Director was to be found 
personally replacing the brass label, 
“By Gilbert Stuart,” with one which 
read “Attributed to Gilbert Stuart.” 
Still he wasn’t too happy. But then, 
some months later, when the late Board 
Member’s will had been settled, includ- 
ing a sizable bequest to the museum, 
the label was finally changed to read 
“By William Winstanley” ******, and 
the Assistant Director lives happily ever 
after. 

” * + 

You know, museums aren’t such dull 
places. While haunting a curator’s office 
recently, in search of .items cultural, 
we ran smack into the following gem: 
The name of Georgia O’Keeffe came up, 
and the curator, a comely girl, re- 
marked, “Oh, yes, Georgia O’Keeffe— 
the only artist I know who can say 
IT with flowers.” 

* bd o* 

Lena Gurr was showing a prospective 
customer some of her paintings. He 
seemed to like a certain snow scene. 
“But,” he said, “what would I do with 
it in the summertime?” 
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Regarding Boston 
By Lawrence Dame 


Boston’s Newbury Street, Huntington 
Avenue and Copley Square, which are 
the equivalent of Manhattan’s 57th 
Street east and west tied in a Yankee- 
type Gordian Knot, have started to stir 
out of summer somnolence. Held in va- 
cation retreats by good weather longer 
than their wont, artists, dealers and 
museum folk are straggling back to 
town. The Fall season will soon be in 
full swing. 

Getting the jump on all the others, 

the Boston Museum of Fine Arts has 
already opened one of the finest small 
exhibitions of Chinese ceramics ever 
viewed publicly here. These rarities, 
220 in number and ranging from 1200 
B.C. to 1800 A.D., through the Kuan, 
Shang, Han and later periods, come 
from the home of Mr. and Mrs. Eu- 
gene Bernat of Boston. 
’ Because of its maritime history, par- 
ticularly in regard to commerce with 
the Far East, this Yankee city felt 
very close to China during the 19th 
century. Huge was the Chinese booty, 
legally or illegally acquired, in Bos- 
ton drawing rooms at the turn of the 
20th century. Now much of it reposes, 
through charitable bequests from dwin- 
dling families, in the Museum. 

Apart from the vases and jars of 
wondrous grace and patina, this writer 
is fascinated by the small animal fig- 
ures in the Bernat Collection. They 
are much like figurines dug up by 
him in Yucatan and seem to bear out 
our theory, as yet unproved but evolved 
in Central America, that the artistic 
Maya race had its beginnings in China 
or soide adjacent part of Asia. 

At any rate, the glass, stone and 
porcelain exhibits give out a flavor of 
the past, placid and beautiful, which 
acts as a tonic in these hectic times. 
The T’ang Dynasty, distinguished for 
its development of colored glazes, is 
well represented by figures of dogs, 
bullocks, donkeys and even a squat 
little female polo-player on a horse at 





Photo by Jack Hindley 
NANTUCKET PORTRAIT. An oil and 
tempera study of Marie-Louise Evans 
Dame, wife of the Boston art writer, 
by Elmer W. Greene of Boston. The 
back ground is Nantucket this summer. 
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At Grass, an etching by Ethel Magafan, is the most recent acquisition of the 
purchasing committee of Collectors of American Art. Previously bought for the 
December distribution to members are twenty-one paintings, one piece of sculp- 
ture, and full editions of a serigraph by Guy Maccoy and a color print by Leonard 
Pytlak. With a steadily growing membership, Director Emily Francis expects that 
four more editions of prints and additional paintings will be needed for 1947. 


full gallop. The lustrous, translucent 
glazes of the Sung Dynasty pieces (960- 
1260) are chiefly characterized by vases, 
jars and bottles. It is a most unusual 
show nicely presented. Far Eastern tex- 
tiles circulated by the American Fed- 
eration of Arts round out the exhibition 
and are complementary. 

A far cry from that distant past, the 
Institute of Modern Art has come to 
life after a summer which saw the di- 
rector, James Plaut, touring Europe. 
A memorial exhibition of works by 
Marsden Hartley, Russel! Cheney and 
Carl Gordon Cutler, all painters of the 
New England scene, opens Sept. 15. 
Later a one-man show of architecture, 
city-planning, paintings and writings of 
Le Corbusier will be staged. The In- 
stitute, which is in its 11th year, has 
1,200 members, which indicates that its 
rather precious standards of the past 
have given way, under Mr. Plaut, to 
democratic treatment of the public. 

Extra-curricular activities this fall 
and wirtter will include extension 
courses at Harvard on 20th century 
painting, given by Frederick S. Wight, 
director of education at the Institute; 
radio programs by Mr. Wight and by 
James Brown 3d, assistant Institute di- 
rector; six lectures aimed at better 
window and merchandise displays in 
local stores, sponsored in co-operation 
with the Retail Trade Board and given 
by Gyorgy Kepes of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; Will Burtin, 
art editor of Fortune, and Morris 
Ketchum, Jr., New York architect. 

The Museum of Fine Arts, and schol- 
arship in general, has suffered a grievous 
loss through the death of Ananda 
Kentish Coomaraswamy, 70, expert 
here on Far Eastern art with particu- 
lar reference to that of his native land, 
India. He was a tall, dark, mysterious- 
looking man with a leopard’s lope and 
an alchemist’s mien. But behind an ex- 
terior as forbidding as it was imposing 
to some beholders, he had a warm 


heart and keen interest in affairs of 
today as well as in the past. He had 
been on the staff of the Museum, as 
curator of Indian Art, for approximate- 
ly 40 years, during which he wrote, 
lectured and pored over ancient manu- 
scripts in a littered den which passed 
for his office. 


Hot and Cold 


Eggleston Galleries are covering the 
international front these days, with an 
exhibition of paintings by the Norwe- 
gian artist E. Ulving, closing Sept. 20, 
while a one-man show of South Ameri- 
can pictures by the Irish Doyle opens 
Sept. 15. 

Ulving is said to be well known in 
Norway, represented in the palace of 
King Haakon and elsewhere. These 
paintings, the product of 10 years’ 
work, were brought over by the artist’s 
son, who is exchanging them for Amer- 
ican dollars. They are bright, skillful, 
picturesque scenes of cold fjords, and 
should exchange well. Doyle (an Irish 
woman born in Mexico City and edu- 
cated in Madrid and New Orleans) 
lives in Bogata, Columbia, paints primi- 
tivesque, Latin landscapes ‘and por- 
traits, and prefers to be known simply 
as Doyle, her name being Foley Doyle 
McCarthy. She paints hot sleepy towns 
with veracity and portraits with charm. 


—A.L. 


Helen Warner Appointed 


Miss Helen Lakemore Warner, daugh- 
ter of the late Mr. and Mrs. Worcester 
R. Warner, was elected a member of 
the Advisory Council of the Cleveland 
Museum at a recent meeting of the 
Board of Trustees. Both of Miss Warner’s 
parents served for many years in the 
same capacity, and also gave the Mu- 
seum more than 100 fine items of Orien- 
tal art, including sculptures, paintings, 
porcelains, enamels and textiles. 
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Anchors: JULIAN LEVI 


Vital Watercolors Featured at Downtown 


MorRE THAN ANY OTHER MEDIUM, water- 
color seems to lend itself to glib trick- 
ery and mere surface charm. Likewise, 
it is a rare watercolor group show that 
does not include numerous followers in 
the footsteps of O’Hara, Marin or 
Whorf. It is therefore a relief and a 
pleasure to report that the Downtown 
Gallery’s current exhibition, entitled 
“20th Century American Watercolors,” 
is a conspicuous exception to both ten- 
dencies. This is an excellent show of 
first-rate and highly individual pictures. 

To quibble, it may be pointed out 
that very few pictures here meet the 
traditional definition for a watercolor, 
being gouaches or temperas or mixed 
media. However, Downtown feels that 


“At the Market” 


the American artist has broken suffi- 
ciently with the traditional English 
limitations of aquarelle to include any- 
thing that is water-soluble and framed 
under glass. To note that Ben Shahn’s 
very beautiful tempera, Italy 1947, 
which was painted for the August For- 
tune cover, is framed like an oil, is 
merely sable hair-splitting. On the con- 
trary, William Zorach’s tranquil Low 
Tide, Robinhood Cove is in pure, tra- 
ditional washes. 

Ana by Stuart Davis is one of the 
best things we've seen by this abstrac- 
tionist, being more lyrical than jazzy. 
Karl Zerbe contributes a major pic- 
ture in Columbus Circle, which sur- 
prisingly gives the same feeling as this 


GROUP 
EXHIBITION 


OILS and WATERCOLORS 


Through September 


MACBETH 
GALLERY 


11 EAST 57th ST., N. Y. C. 


Herman Maril 








artist’s more familiar encaustic paint- 
ing. George L. K. Morris’ Figure with 
Birchbark is to be commended for being 
more Morris and less Paris. Paul Bur- 
lin also seems to deviate slightly from 
his norm with The Legend Child, which 
is less Picasso, more abstract, better. 
Charles Sheeler employs subtraction 


rather than distortion in his immaculate ~ 


conception, The Yellow Wall, which is 
a perfect abstraction and, at once, per- 
fectly recognizable nature. Noteworthy, 
too, is Julian Levi's warm, little 
Anchors. (To Sept. 20.) 

—ALONZO LANSFORD. 


Art-Told Tales 


A novel idea in children’s book illus- 
tration is being presented by Art-Told 
Tales, a new firm which has just issued 
its first publication, a full color re- 
production of Ayres Houghtelling’s 
mural painting illustrating Alice in 
Wonderland. The print, measuring two 
by two and a half feet, combines 
fantasy with meticulous craftsmanship 
to tell the classic story of Alice. The 
print, which sells for $10, is available 
through print dealers, book shops and 
department stores. 

A muralist who designed visual edu- 
cation techniques for the War Depart- 
ment during the past war, Hough- 
telling has decorated several West 
Coast hotels. Another mural, painted 
for the Press Club at the 1939 San 
Francisco Fair, met an ill fate when 
Germany and Italy protested his 
painted comments on Fascist propo- 
ganda and Fair authorities covered the 
mural with wallpaper. 


Contemporary Reproductions 


More than 100 reproductions of con- 
temporary paintings are available at 
the Grand Central Art Galleries (Van- 
derbilt Ave.), where a new department 
has been established, under the gui- 
dance of Ruth Raile of the gallery’s 
staff. The reproductions, which are 
moderately priced from $2.50 to $15, 
include seven seascapes by Frederick 
Waugh, the first ever reproduced for 
sale, a group of six by Winslow Homer, 
and works by John Whorf, Gordon 
Grant, A. T. Hibbard and Anthony 
Thieme. Fine silkscreen reproductions 
executed by Esther Gentle from more 
modern works are also available. 


Cities of America 


A> quick Cook’s Tour of American 
cities is pictorially provided at the Mor- 
ton Gallery where paintings by Caroline 
Rosenbaum are on view until Sept. 21. 
Dallas, St. Petersburg, New Orleans, 
Los Angeles, Chicago, New York and 
San Francisco are only some of the 
cities depicted here in a bright, semi- 
primitive style that remains the same 
whether the artist is using oil or wa- 
tercolor. Among the pleasant pictures 
are a fanciful Turtle Creek and Os- 
trich Farm.—J. K. R. 


Joe Jones at Lehigh 

Joe Jones, whose robust paintings of 
the wheatfields of his native Missouri 
underwent a poetic sea-change after 
his service on the War Department’s 
Art Advisory Committee in Alaska and 
the Aleutians, has assumed his duties 
as Instructor in Painting for the Adult 
Education Program sponsored by Le- 
high University. 
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SEABOARD & MIDLAND 
MODERNS 


First annual exhibition sponsored by 

the Norlyst Gallery, of work by pomters 

residing in N.Y.C. and the Middle West. 
. The exhibition will circulate for a year. 
NEMECIO ANTUNEZ REGINALD NEAL 
MAXIL BALLINGER MARTIN NELSON 
BILL BROWN 
LOUISE BOURGEOIS 

tS BROOKS 


RONNEE ELLIOTT 
ag ERNST 


¢ FERRIS 
FREDERICK FRANCK 
ORGE KACHERGIS 
















ES QUEST 

BAUCHENBERGER 
joun REMBERT 
ESPHYR SLOBODKINA 
CHARLES SMITH 
GEORGE WETTLING 
ULFERT WILKE 
HARRY WOOD 


Sept. 29- Oct. 25 


NORLYST GALLERY 


59 West 56th St., New York 19, N. Y. 







LE $0 
ANNA NEAGOE 










Sept. 14-28 
THE PHOTO-ENGRAVERS' 


ART SOCIETY 


RIVERSIDE MUSEUM 
103rd Street & Riverside Drive 


PAINTINGS 


pen 
SCHNEIDER-GABRIEL GALLERIES 


69 EAST S7th STREET © NEW YORK 
ss 


SCHONEMAN 
Fine Paintings of All Schools 


SEE US BEFORE YOU BUY 
OR SELL PAINTINGS 


73 E. 57 G ALLERY New York, 22 














CAROLINE 


ROSENBAUM 


WATERCOLORS AND OILS 
THROUGH SEPTEMBER 20 


MORTON GALLERIES 


117 WEST 58 STREET, NEW YORK 





e RECENT PAINTINGS e 


Hugh Kappe 


Sept. 16—Oct. 14 


‘ FEIGL Gallery 


601 MADISON AVENUE, New York City 
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FIRST BOSTON 
EXHIBITION OF WATER COLORS 


ELIAS NEWMAN 


SEPT. 17 THROUGH OCT. 4 


DOLL & RICHARDS 
140 NEWBURY STREET BOSTON 





Recent Paintings by 


OYLE 


Ward Eggleston 


161 w. 67 ST., N. Y. C. Galleries 


Sept. 
15-27 
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THE MODERN HOUSE 
COMES TO LIFE 















September 18 - October 11 


BERTHA SCHAEFER 


32 East 57th Street, New York 










Attention Artists and Sculptors 


Make your reservation now for 
most desirable beoking for your 
New York exhibition this season 
in a well-known 57th Street 
ground fioor gallery. We have 
exceptional floor and wall space 
and are equipped to do restoring, 
framing, shipping, etc. 


REYNOLDS GALLERIES 


32 East 57th St.. New York 22, N. Y. 
Plaza 3-1414 


PRE-SEASON GROUP 
EXHIBITION 


Opening September 22 


CONTEMPORARY 
ARTS 106 €. 57th St., N. Y. 


THRU SEPT. 27 


PRINTS 


By Members of the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF WOMEN ARTISTS 
and Distinguished Guests 


ARGENT GALLERIES 


42 W. 57 ST., N.Y. C. 


Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 
15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 





Philadelphia Picks 
Print-of-the-Month 


Azio MARTINELLI, prominent young 
Philadelphia artist, is shown at left 
above holding his print, Frammenti, a 
combination engreving and soft-ground 
etching, which won the Philographic 
House’s first Print-of-the-Month Club 
award. Raymond Steth, an officer of the 
Philadelphia organization, is handing 
Martinelli the prize money, a check for 
$250. 

Judges who made the award were 
Carl Zigrosser, print curator of the 
Philadlephia Museum; Benton Spru- 
ance, printmaker, and Allan Freelon, 
member of the Philadelphia Board of 
Education. Similar $250 Print-of-the- 
Month Club awards will be made regu- 
larly. The winning plate becomes the 
property of the sponsoring group, 
which pulls 250 impressions for dis- 
tribution to members. Artists inter- 
ested in submitting lithographs, wood- 
cuts, serigraphs, aquatints or etchings 
to the jury of award may get full de- 
tails by writing: The Philographic 
House, 1042 Pine Street, Philadelphic, 
Pa.—FRANK CASPERS. 




















NEW PAINTINGS 


MIDTOWN HI 
GALLERIES A.D. Gruskin, Director 


Sept. 15—Oct. 4 
September 


salpeter ¢ 128 E. 56, N. Y. 
GROUP EXHIBITION net TO 
by IMPORTANT CONTEMPORARY 


AMERICAN ARTISTS|. sss. 


Sept. 16 - Oct. 1 
605 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK| ~ SELIGMANN 
(between 57 & 58 Sts.) 


GALLERIES - 5€E. 57, N. Y. C. 
Durand-Ruel 
Est. 1803 













Recent Oils Sept. 22 - Oct. 11 


MARJORIE BISHOP 


VERNA WEAR, Director 


wstersteny. GALLERY 
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PAINTINGS 


12 East 57th St.. New York 












FRENCH 


AND COMPANY, Inc. 
mse > 


ANTIQUE 
TAPESTRIES 

| FURNITURE 

| TEXTILES 

WORKS of ART 
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210 EAST 57th STREET. 
NEW YORK 












































RESTORATION 
FINE FRAMING 


If you have oil paintings damaged, 
in need of cleaning, relining or 
restoration, call us for best 


service at reasonable prices. 
Established 1916. Free Estimate. 
Fine Frames. 


GEORGE CHAPELLIER 


48 East 57th Street, N.Y.C. Tel. Plaza 3-1538 


FOUJITA 


FIRST AMERICAN EXHIBITION SINCE 1930 
SEPT. 2nd to SEPT. 30th 





KENNEDY & COMPANY 
GALLERIES 
785 FIFTH AVENUE (Bet. 59th & 60th) 





Thru Sept. 27 Paintings by 


E. ULVING 


Celebrated Norwegian Artist 


Ward Eggleston. 


161 W. 57ST. N.Y.C. Galleries 


EARL STENDAHL 


Ancient American Art 
Modern French Paintings 


7055 HILLSIDE AVE., LOS ANGELES 28 






OLD MASTERS AND 
THE MODERN FRENCH 


LILIENFELD 


GALLERIES 
21 East 57th Street, New York 


GALLERY 


WEYH 794 Lexington 


THrau NEW DRAWINGS 


OcT. 1 by 
Contemporary Americans 











This ebony Jamaican Mother and Child 
by Harvey Fite, which was awarded the 
Institute Purchase Prize in the 12th 
Regional Exhibition, Artists of the Hud- 
son, is now a part of the permanent 
collection of the Albany Institute of 
History & Art. Fite is a vitel carver. 


United Nations Art 


THE BROOKLYN MuSEuM, which never 
neglects its important function as com- 
munity leader and catalyst agent in 
cultural and educational matters, has 
arranged an excellent program on the 
One World theme, which it aptly titles 
a Festival of International Good Will. 
Focal point of the program, which runs 
from Sept. 15 to Nov. 16, are two ex- 
hibitions: “Know Your United Nations,” 
designed by the Visual Information Sec- 
tion of the United States and “Clothing 
One World,” designed by Michele Mur- 
phy from the vast collection of the Mu- 
seum and installed with architectural 
settings by Leo Russell. 

Also included will be a group of 
United Nations Prize Posters on view 
for the first time. Supplementing these 
exhibitions will be a series of Sunday 
afternoon films showing and concerts 
during which classical and modern mu- 
sic of the United Nations will be played 
by famous visiting artists. Countries 
covered in both series include India, 
France, Czechoslovakia, Sweden, Po- 


land, Scotland, China, USSR, Belgium 
and the Netherlands. 





SEPT. 15-27 


RALPH FASANELLA 


SEPT. 22-OCT. 4 


CLAIRE MAHL 


|ACA Borate 
F. BROOKS ZARIAN 


To OCT. 3rd 
RECENT PAINTINGS 

GEORGE BINET 

GALLERY — 67 EAST 57th ST. 











Interested in Color Prints? 


Giant, De Luxe 
Catalog Free 


Superb 230 page volume, on fine 
coated paper, valued at $3.00, shows 
by actual half tones just what color 
reproductions of the world’s most 
famous paintings are available. Over 
732 illustrated, 59 in color. Very 
accurate, and sufficiently large in 
scale so that you can really choose 
intelligently. Sizes and prices in- 
cluded. Old and modern masters, 
foreign and American. Catalog re- 
mains yours free, if you order cer- 
tain small amount, otherwise re- 
turn and there is no charge. Send 
no money, merely your name and 
address. This offer good only while 
supply lasts. 


Stuart Art Gallery 


455 Stuart Street Boston, Mass. 






















WANTED TO BUY 


acrred ROBAUT’S 
“The Work of J.8.c. COROT” 


Four Volumes 
Good Price Paid. 
Please Reply to 


Box 1557 


THE ART DIGEST 
116 East 59 St.. New York 22, N. Y. 


JULIUS LOWY, inc. 
PERIOD FRAMES 
RESTORING 
52 East 57th Street, New York 


“VILLAGE FRAME MAKER 


PICTURE FRAME STYLIST 


STOCK SIZE RAW WOOD FRAMES 
ALWAYS ON HAND 
40 E. Sth Street, New York 3 © AL. 4-1095 






















FOR SALE 


Studio and living quarters, garage, 
approx. 100’x 175’, North light, on 
bay. Excellent opportunity for prac- 
tising artist. Close to beaches. Make 
offer. Call or write for appointment. 
Frank A. Nolan, 
1272 Norton Dr., Bayswater, L. I., N. Y. 
FAr Rockaway 7-2163 








A new beautifully equipped 
well-known East 57th Street 
Art Gallery is available for 
selected exhibitions. Phone 
PLaza 8-0401. 
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THE 
ART BOOK 
LIBRAR' 


By JUDITH K. REED 


16th Century Spain 


“A History of Spanish Painting” by 
Chandler Rathfon Post. Vol. IX, Part 
1 and Part 2. 1947. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 930 pp. of text and 
illustration. $20. 


Volume nine in the monumental His- 
tory of Spanish Painting by Chandler 
Rathfon Post, professor of fine arts at 
Harvard University, covers the revival 
of classical interest in Spain, when a 
belated Renaissance influence reached 
the cultural centers of Castile and Leon 
during the first third of the 16th cen- 
tury. This scholarly and authoritative 
volume, in two parts, discusses the 
work of the three leading artists of the 
period, Berruguete, de Borgona and 
Santa Cruz, together with an analysis 
of their styles and sources, and. the 
work of their followers. In a broader 
sense it aims to show the 16th century 
Spanish painters’ emergence from His- 
panic-Flemish conditioning, Additional 
bibliography and further notes for vol- 
umes 1-8 (nos. 1 and 8 are out of 
print) are included. 


Dreams in Serigraph 


“Into the Night Life’ by Henry Miller 
and Bezalel Schatz. 1947. 80 pp. $100. 


We have good news for people who 
love good books—books that not only 
thrill the mind but books that in them- 
selves and their union of words and 
pictures and paper and pigment are 
beautiful to look at and to touch. 

Such a volume is the recent edition, 
Into the Night Life, a serigraph book 
conceived, designed and printed by 
Bezalel Schatz, a Palestinian artist now 
living in California. For his book Schatz 
worked with Henry Miller, whose text 
it enhances so well. 

The entire book was executed in silk 
screen, a tremendous undertaking and 
probably the most successful of its kind 
ever accomplished. The text, dream se- 
quences taken from Miller’s Black 
Spring, published in Paris in 1936 and 
reprinted later in The Cosmological 
Eye (New Directions) covers 51 pages 
and is in the author’s own handwriting 
(reproduced photographically and then 
transferred to the screen). The seri- 
graph illustrations, many of them dou- 
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PRIMATIC ART COMPANY 


September 15, 1947 


PORTRAIT PAINTING by Miche Jacoss 


AUTHOR OF “ART OF COLOUR” — 
Book Size I5xIl se 
PRE-PUBLICATION PRICE $9.75 


The price after publication of this book will be $12.50 
Send for handsome coloured illustrated circular A 


ble page paintings, are complete pic- 
tures. 

More than 200 stencils were made 
to reproduce the contents of the 80 
pages, with 18 colors used for the paint- 
ings. The result is a volume in which 
perfect harmony between text and il- 
lustration is achieved. Pages, of heavy 
watercolor paper, are designed for 
maximum seeing pleasure. The paint- 
ings are rich in color, sensitive in line. 

Bound worthily by Eda Kavin, the 
book has been issued in an edition of 
800 copies. Purchase price is $100, a 
de luxe figure but really a very low 
one for a book of such high quality. 
After all, it took a year and a half 
just to print the volume. 

Californians have already seen the 
book when it was exhibited, along with 
sketches and studies of the work in 
progress, at the San Francisco Museum 
of Art during June and July. Later the 
exhibition will be shown at other in- 
stitutions throughout the country. In- 
terested purchasers should write to 
Schatz 774 San Luis Road, Berkeley, 
California, or to Miller, Big Sur, Cali- 
fornia. 


Art in Russia 


“A History of Russian Art” by Cyril 
G. E. Bunt. 1946. New York: Studio 
Publications. 267 pp. of text, with 200 
illustrations. 


This history attempts to cover the 
entire field of Russian art, beginning 
with the pre-Christian era and conclud- 
ing with a survey of Soviet architec- 
ture, painting and sculpture. It does not 
give a comprehensive account of Rus- 
sian art epochs, therefore, but does give 
a quick and knowledgable survey, with 
special pauses for outstanding phases, 
like the art of the icon. Of special in- 
terest also are the informative chapters 
devoted to Soviet art efforts, inter- 
preted with fairness and honesty. Illus- 
trations, in color and black and white, 
are good and present a generous sam- 
pling of Russian art styles. 


Art in Poland 


“The Art of Poland” by Irene Piotrow- 
ska. 1947. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary. 214 pp. of text and 160 illustra- 
tions. $6.00. 


Here is an.enthusiastic account of 
Polish art history, written by one who 
has lectured and written much on 
Polish art and allied subjects during 
her 15-year sojurn in the United States. 
The book, composed of separate essays 
on a variety of topics, ranges from dis- 
cussions of old and contemporary paint- 
ing, sculpture and architecture to such 
special chapters as The Art of the 
Polish Postage Stamp and The Athletic 
Sports in Polish Art. 


“ART OF COMPOSITION” 
20 Black and White Plates 


P. O. Box 186 Rumson, N. J. 


















































Rembrandt 
Tater Colors 


(Made in Holland) 


Pure 
Brilliant 
Permanent 


U. S. DISTRIBUTORS 


TALENS & SON, Inc. 
NEWARK 5, N. J. 


SHIVA 


CASEIN TEMPERA, 
OIL COLORS & MEDIUMS 


NOW AVAILABLE 
IN NEW YORK 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY IN 
NEW YORK AREA BY 


Philip Rosenthal (> 


"Serving the Artist Since 1899°" 


47 East th St. 
ST. 9-3372 “Our Only Store" 


SNA 
ART MATERIALS 


PICTURE FRAMES 


OILS AND WATERCOLORS 


CANVAS, PAPER, BRUSHES 








ALL STANDARD MATERIALS 
* 
DELIVERIES ANYWHERE 


T. R. BOGUT, MITCHELL 2-8378 


847 BROAD ST., NEWARK 2, WN. J. 


SHINN NUNN U HUTT 


ART SUPPLIES 


At Reasonable Prices 
Write For Free Price List 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 
62 Third Ave. (nr. 11th St.) New York 3 
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ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO.- 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 

AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 

DESIRE VALUATION 
write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 


for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


PLAZA ART GALLERIES 


Inc, 
9-11-13 East 59th St.. New York, N. Y. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 


FROM FRANCE 
COLOR ETCHINGS 
by 
DANCHIN 
1M BETTER ART STORES 
GENERAL DISTRIBUTOR 
36 WEST 47th STREET @ NEW YORK 19 





20 OUNCE 
FOLDING SEAT 


FOR SPORTSMEN 
& SPECTATORS 


(fishing. camping, golfing, racing, tennis, 
events) « Fits jacket pocket « Fits glove 
compartments « Folds to 9° x 6%" x 1” 
e Supports 250 Ibs. « Heavy webbed seat 
in red, green, or blue. p 
If not at your dealers, send 
$2.00 (postpaid). Guaran- 


ior ew 


722-D E. 12th Street 












Los Angeles 21, California 
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Plaster Bust of Mirabeau 
by Houdon. On Fosdick Sale 


Parke-Bernet Opens 


THE PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES will be- 
gin the season this fortnight with a full 
schedule of mixed sales, with the em- 
phasis equally divided between English 
and American furniture and decora- 
tions and French furniture and decora- 
tions. 

The predominately French group will 
come up at auction on the afternoons 
of September 25, 26 and 27, and is the 
property of Paulding Fosdick, Marshall 
P. Slade and other owners. Among the 
choice pieces are Louis XV marquetry 
and carved serpentine commodes; a set 
of five beechwood and caned fauteuils 
and matching canapé; inlaid poudreuses ; 
armchairs in satin, velvet and Aubus- 
son tapestry; cabinets, desks, bookcases, 
occasional and side tables and gilded 
mirrors. Of particular interest are two 
plaster busts by Houdon, of Voltaire 
and Mirabeau, and a terra cotta bust 
of Mme. Danton by Deseine. Decora- 
tions include a pair of silver candelabra 
in the Louis XV taste by Odiot; a pair 
of Romanesque gilded copper pricket 
candlesticks; lamps, crystal and bronze 
doré chandeliers and other lighting fix- 
tures, and mantel clocks. 

Among the 100 catalogue lots of “uro- 
pean porcelain from the 18th and early 
19th century are decorative Vienna 
groups of cherubs, young girls in a vine- 
yard scene, a “Callot” figure of Holloka 
and a statuette by Anton Grassi; Saxe 
examples; a Berlin bisque porcelain 
group depicting The Sacrafice Iphi- 
genia a Louis XV Sévres bleu turquoise 
jardiniere; Meissen figural dishes; Nym- 
phenburg and Ludwigsburg pastoral 
groups; Dresden and Copenhagen statu- 
ettes. 

There is also a large group of Orien- 
tal rugs and tapestries: Kirman floral, 
medallion and bird carpets; a Sharistan 
palace carpet; Oushak, Sarouk, Savon 
nerie and Aubusson examples; a 16th 
century Flemish verfure tapestry with 
animals; a Louis XVI Aubusson weav- 
ing, L’Escarpolette, from the series, 
Amusements de la Campagne. A few 
modern paintings, drawings and prints 
include a pastel Study for Miss Lala by 
Degas, watercolors by Rodin, and litho- 
graphs by Toulouse-Lautrec and Marie 
Laurencin. 





Kende Sale 


PAINTINGS AND PRINTS of some inter- 
est will be included on a sale of the 
property of Miss Julia A. Parker and 
other private owners, which will take 
place at the Kende Galleries of Gimbel 
Brothers on the afternoon of Septem- 
ber 20. 


Along with furniture, decorations and 
art objects is a varied collection of 
paintings which includes My Country 
Friends by Arthur F. Tait, Le Toste by 
Eugene Fichel, Indiscretion by Martin 
Rico y Ortego, Attack on the Artillery 
Train by Max Ohmayer, and a small 
painting of boats on the Grand Canal 
by Felix Ziem. 


In the graphic group are two fine 
prints of sea battles by Edward Dun- 
can, after paintings by W. J. Higgins, 
who was maritime painter to King 
George IV; a set of four, late 16th cen- 
tury engravings by Cornelis Cort of the 
Four Penitent Saints; a handcolored 
engraving of the Destruction of the 
Statue of George III in New York City, 
which was published in Paris, circa 
1785; and William Penn’s Treaty with 
the Indians, engraved by John Hall 
after the painting by Benjamin West 
and published in London, 1775. 

Of interest among the furniture are 
early American rocking chairs, side 
chairs and arm chairs; a corner table 
and early American Queen Anne desk, 
circa 1740; a pine breakfront secretary, 
and an Empire carved mahogany chest 
of drawers. 





September 17, 18, 19 and 20, Wednesday through 
Saturday afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
English and American furniture and decora- 
tions, from the estate of the late Agnes Page 
Bartlett, others. Old English silver and early 
American silver. Early American and old Eng- 
lish and Irish glass. Blue Staffordshire ware: 
Minton, Royal Crown and other table por- 
celains. Bronzes, paintings. Oriental and do- 
mestiec rugs. Now on exhibition. 


September 20, Saturday afternoon. Kende Galleries 
at Gimbel Brothers: Furniture and decorations; 
paintings, prints and drawings; books; porce- 
lain, glass and bibelots; silver and jewelry; 
property of Miss Louise Kreischer, Miss Julia 
A. Parker, others. Now on exhibition. 

September 25. 26 and 27, Thursday through 
Saturday afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
French and other furniture and decorations, 
property of Paulding Fosdick, others. Louis VX 
marquetry and carved walnut commodes; a set 
of four carved beechwood and caned /fauieuils 
and matching canapé; French occasional tables, 
inlaid poudreuses, armchairs, desks, cabinets, 
etc. Queen Ann and other furniture. Plaster 
busts by Houdon, Voltaire in Wig and Mira- 
beau; a terra catta bust of Mme. Danton née 
Angelique Charpentier by Deseine. 


October 2, Thursday afternoon. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries: American and English furniture and 
decorations, property of Mrs. Hope Aspell, 
others. George I carved walnut and crewel 
work wing armchair; pair of carved Chippen- 
dale wali mirrors, English circa 1830; Sher- 
aton inlaid mehogany bow-front sideboard; 
William III fre. carved ebony bracket clock 
by Joseph Knibb, London, circa 1700; other 
18th and 19th century period and reproduction 
furniture. Georgian and other silver; copper 
luster pitchers, 1800-1860; Continental decora- 
tive porcelains, including Cauter statuettes; 
Worcester royal blue and gold and other table 
services; Oriental rugs, Aubusson carpets, Span- 
ish 17th century silk and gold embroidered 
panel. Exhibition from Sept. 27. 


October 3 and 4, Friday and Saturday afternoons. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries: Chinese art, Georgian 
and other silver, French furniture, property of 
two New York estates and the estate of the 
late Henry Kendall Thaw. Chinese semi-pre- 
cious mineral carvings. Italian majolica. Egyp- 
tian and Roman antiquities. Georgian, Con- 
tinental and other silver and silver-plated ware. 
French 18th century furniture and decorations; 
18th and early 19th century English furniture. 
Table china and glass ware; linens and laces. 
Oriental rugs. Furs. Exhibition from. Sept. 27. 
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Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: - 

Calling a spade a spade is not 
name calling, and neither is the spade 
exaulted by calling it an agricultural 
implement. The same modernists 
who are so sensitive about plain 
statements in regard to fake art 
painted by rank poseurs do not hesi- 
tate to call those who disagree with 
them by a great variety of deroga- 
tory names, ranging from foolish to 
fascist. They condescend to condemn 
all those who do not “understand” 
these allegedly new forms. The boot 
may be on the other foot, and it 
is quite possible that the proponents 
of Modernism never in their lives 
understood the older forms nor ap- 
preciated drawing, composition, col- 
or harmony or meaning in a picture. 
Having read all the books published 
to defend it, I still have never yet 
come across one clear statement of 
what Modern art is, nor how one can 
tell when a work of Modern art is 
good or bad. Surely the confused 
contemporary critics have not helped. 
The current veneration of that old 
bungler Cézanne must be clarified 
before one can stomach the imita- 
tors. As to the moth-eaten bromide 
about music being abstract, it is the 
world’s prize example of sophistry. 
Music is abstract because, except by 
pre-agreement, sound has no definite 
meaning, whereas seeing is believing. 
It is my belief that when people of 
above average intellect find the pat- 
ter written to bolster up Modernism 
utterly illogical, there is more than 
an even chance that the fault may 
be with Modern Art. Intolerance on 
the Left is as contagious as polio. 


Mahl Tries Oil 


Claire Mahl, whose expressionist es- 
says in fluent watercolor composed her 
previous exhibitions, has turned to oil 
for her current show, at the A.C.A. 
Gallery from Sept. 22. 

These new pictures may be divided 
into two groups, with the more am- 
bitious section devoted to over - size, 
flat-patterned canvases that would have 
been at home in the exhibition by 
young French moderns at the Whitney 
last season. Such works as Yellow Nude 
(40x64) and Brothers share qualities 
that both promise and disappoint. Al- 
though drawn with confidence and 
stamped with expressive character, like 
the French works they are far too 
derivative of older Frenchmen to be 
more than deft exercises. 

Smaller paintings of New York, on 
the other hand, are executed in a per- 
sonal style composed of rushing 
“L”-shaped brushstrokes that some- 
times seem to crowd the subject off 
the canvas but at other times succeed 
in presenting the oppressive mass of a 
city. It all adds up to a sensitive talent 
that still has a long road to travel to 
sure creation.—J. K. R. 
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Public Auction Sale October 3-4 at 2 p.m. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
XVIII CENTURY FURNITURE 
AND DECORATIONS 


CHINESE ART 
Fine semi-precious mineral carvings 


Italian Majolica and Hispano-Moresque Ware 
Egyptian and Roman Antiquities 


Also Georgian, Continental and other silver. 
Linens and laces. Fine table porcelain and 
glass ware. Textiles. Oriental rugs and other 
art property. A group of fine furs exempt 
from the 20% Federal Excise Tax. 


Property of Iwo Estates 
A NEW YORK ESTATE 
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HENRY KENDALL THAW 


By Order of the Executors 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 50¢ 
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Book Series $5. first editions, sporting books, prints, etch- 
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Group at Macbeth 


The varied collection of watercolors 
and oils which opens the season at 
Macbeth Gallery is more like a résumé 
than a promise, being composed in 
great part of pictures previously seen 
in one-man and group shows. But it’s 
never too late to see a good picture, 
and there are a number of good ones 
here. 

Andrew Wyeth has two watercolors 
which are very rewarding in compari- 
son. Front Door is a typical example of 
the sleight-of-hand virtuosity for which 
this tasteful technician has become 
noted; Sand Peeps is a delightfully 
loose deliniation with great charm and 
personality. Charles Schucker shows 
originality and sense of fantasy in 
Movement thru Night. James Lechay, 
who knows how to paint well, is ap- 
parently dissatisfied, and experiments 
with various styles in Coenties Slip, an 
oil, and the watercolor and pencil East- 
ern Point—the former is a little too 
short-hand; the latter Marin-ated a lit- 
tle too long. Carl Gaertner’s gouaches 
are a joy to see again for their rich, 
singing luminosity. 

Among the oils, works by De Martini, 
John W. Taylor and Sprinckhorn stand 
out, with several charming but lesser 
examples by Constance Richardson, 
Dorothy Hoyt and Herman Maril. 
Through September.—A. L. 


Introducing Stanley Wilson 


Stanley Wilson, an English artist, is 
being introduced to the U. S. art world 
in a one-man show of what amounts to 
watercolors, at Knoedler’s through Sept. 
26. Having lost his paints, as well as 
nine residences, in the London blitz, 
Wilson developed a new technique in- 
volving colored inks, which he uses 
much the same as watercolor. His 37 
pictures in this medium are noteworthy 
for beautiful clarity and for a unique 
imagination and sense of fantasy. Like 
the Greeks who saw their gods in every 
stream, tree or cloud, Wilson depicts a 
being in stagnant pool, a bit of drift 
wood, or in the vapor trail from a plane. 

During the past few months, the art- 
ist has worked in the small fishing vil- 
lages along the Maine coast, and a 
definite analogy may be drawn between 
these pictures and those which were 
made in England.—A. L. 


Hudson Valley Artists 


The Hudson Valley Art Association 
will hold its 17th Annual Exhibition in 
the galleries of the Westchester County 
Center, White Plains, N. Y., from Sept. 
28 to Oct. 5. All artists living in the 
area are invited to submit oils, water- 
colors, sculpture or black and white 
work. Receiving date is Sept. 24. Special 
feature of the annual will be an ex- 
hibition of landscape miniatures by Jes- 
sie Conklin. 


Allied Artists Annual 

Eighteen jurors will meet soon to 
select paintings and sculptures for the 
Allied Artists of America’s 34th Annual 
Exhibition, to be held at the National 
Arts Club from Oct. 5-26. Receiving 
day for works by non-members is Sept. 
22; for members, Sept. 23. Entry cards 
can be obtained from Robert D. Bar- 
rett, 174 East 7ist Street, New York. 
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Still Life in Hartford 


The Real World and the Dream 
World is the subtitle of an interesting 
exhibition of “Still Life Painting,” on 
view at the Wadsworth Athenaeum un- 
til September 28. Drawn _ exclusively 
from the museum’s collection of works 
housed there on extended loans, the 
exhibition comprises more than 50 
paintings, drawn from five centuries 
and many nations. 

Beginning with The Market Stall by 
Vincenzo Campi, a 16th century 
work of great vegetarian appeal, and 
a more lusty variation of the same 
scene, this time by Franz Snyders and 
Jan Boeckhorst and dated 1608, the 
paintable aspects of food and utensils 
are assorted again and again in the 
exhibition—in the refinement of pots 
and poultry by Chardin, an _ early 
trompe l'oeil of Fruits and Flowers 
by Fede Galizia, and others. Still life 
painted in a moral mood is represented 
in a Flemish Miser’s Dream and two 
19th century American works: Nathan- 
iel Peck’s All Seeing Eye and Danton’s 
Time Is Money. Also represented is the 
device of the double image, presented 
here in works assigned to the School 
of Arcimbaldo, Court Painter to the 
Hapsburgs, and by Dali. 


They Like Shelton 


Favorite work in the August exhibi- 
tion of painting, sculpture and the 
graphic arts at the Brick Store Museum 
of Kennebunk, again proved to be a 
painting by Alphonse J. Shelton, whose 
marine Aloxy the Coast won the Popu- 
lar Vote Prize. Last year Shelton took 
the same award with another marine, 
Crisp Day. Runners-up in the show 
were Kennebunkport, oil by Charlotte 
W. Hosmer; Biddeford Pool, watercolor 
by Sherwood B. Blodgett, and Waver 
May, sculpture by Eleanor M. Mellon. 

Currently on view in the Museum 
galleries are exhibitions of work by 
Brick Store instructors Roger L. Deer- 
ing, Elyot Henderson, Ruth Burr and 
Barbara Cole. 


Zarian and the Land 


Paintings by Frances Brooks Zarian, 
at the Binet Gallery until Oct. 4, re- 
veal the artist’s faith in the goodness 
of the land. Madonna of the Fields is 
her title for a well-stated, rolling land- 
scape with figure, a picture rich in 
color and pigment but one which avoids 
the overemphasis and crowding of de- 
tail found in some of her other works. 
Also more tellingly simplified is The 
Earth, an imaginative portrait of a 
young farmer. Admirers of genre paint- 
ing should like Farmstead Supper. Other 
notable works in this large debut ex- 
hibition include the gem-like Flowers; 
a dramatic pair of small pictures, Ar- 
rival and Departure, and the large pas- 
toral, Legend.—J. K. R. 


New School Workshops 


The fall term workshops at the New 
School for Social Research will begin 
on September 28. Faculty members in- 
clude Camilio Egas, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, 
Stuart Davis, Robert Gwathmey, Mario 
Carreno, Julian Levi, Louis Schanker, 
Jose de Creeft, Hans Jellinek, Alexey 
Brodovitch, Berenice Abbott, Julio de 
Diego, Johannes Molzahn, Adja Yunk- 
ers and Charles Leirens. 
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Los Angeles Events 


By Arthur Millier 

A REMBRANDT-FRANZ HALs collection 
will be assembled at Los Angeles Coun- 
ty Museum for exhibition Nov. 18 to 
Dec. 31. About 30 paintings by each 
master will be shown, including four 
from the Metropolitan, among these 
The Standard Bearer of the Bache Col- 
lection. A few School of Rembrandt 
works and a group of the master’s 
etchings will be on hand, according to 
William R. Valentiner, who is arranging 
the display. 

* or om 

When the Gallery of Mid-Twentieth 
Century Art opens Oct. 17 at 1007 N. 
Clark St., just off the Sunset Boule- 
vard “Strip” (where movie actors and 
columnists stage their one-punch bat- 
tles), Los Angeles will have its first 
establishment aiming to show the best 
of the world’s advance-guard art. Paint- 
er Lorser Feitelson is the moving spirit 
of the gallery which is in a building 
erected for another painter, Mrs. Muriel 
Tyler. 

* * oa 

A boy of 14, Samuel Rabinowitsch, 
had art fans gasping at his first Los 
Angeles exhibition which closed Sept. 
13 at American Contemporary Gallery. 
(The California Palace of the Legion 
of Honor, San Francisco, staged the 
first one in 1946.) The youth has a line 
that walks with facility and purpose 
in drawings or paintings. Two large 
canvases caused most of the gasping. 
Genesis and The Tower of Babel are 
packed with humans, animals, trees, 
flowers, architecture and _ historical 
events, cleverly disposed and painted 
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in brilliant color. Samuel, who is self- 
taught and a “primitive” in style, sub- 
mitted 150 items for the show, wanted 
them all hung. There wasn’t space. 

* * * 


The third quarterly exhibition by 
artists of Los Angeles at the Los An- 
geles Museum was selected by Jarvis 
Barlow, chairman, with Millard Sheets 
and Francis De Erdeley. Artists repre- 
sented are De Erdeley, Sheets, Berman, 
Hans Burkhardt, Boris Deutsch, Lorser 
Feitelson, Grigory Gluckman, Rico Le- 
brun, Dan Lutz, Henry Lee McFee, 
Oscar Van Young and Milford Zornes, 
painters, and David Green, Charles 
Lawler and Albert Stewart, sculptors. 
This show, on to mid-October, gives 
people here their first view of Deutsch’s 
Pepsi-Cola winner, What the Atom 
Bomb Will Do to You. 

Julio Sammarcelli, whose exhibition 
of paintings opened at the John Decker 
Studios too late for review in this issue, 
is a bartender at the Los Angeles Bilt- 
more. He is also a scholar and philos- 
opher, an art collector and a symbolist 
painter of subtle taste. Sammarcelli’s 
pictures have stirred Louis Danz to 
write “I feel that his brushes were 
dipped in wonder, that his paints were 
mixed with awe and his colors com- 
pounded of wistful longings and inef- 
fable stirrings, unexplainable. His fin- 
ished canvases are miraculous births.” 
Your correspondent likes ’em, too. 

* * * 

The Coronet Theatre, Southern Cali- 
fornia’s brightest theatrical venture, 
has turned its foyer into an art gallery 
run by Lisa Sokoloff, formerly of La 
Boutique. It has shown a stunning dis- 
play of designs for the theatre lent by 
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collectors, a show of Morris Graves 
paintings, mostly owned by Charles 
Laughton, and most recently an exhibi- 
tion of paintings and drawings by How- 
ard Warshaw, who also designed the 
excellent setting (a room in hell) for 
the Sartre play, No Evit. 


* * > 


“The Vatican Memorial Series” of 90 
paintings and drawings made in the 
Vatican by the veteran iNew York art- 
ist, Vernon Howe Bailey, will open a 
national tour with a showing at the 
Catholic Woman’s Club here Oct. 2 to 
15. Bailey spent two years on this task. 


* * * 


Joseph Mugnaini and R. Brownell 
McGrew, two young artists, have an 
impressive joint show of paintings at 
the Public Library through September. 
McGrew is a well-schooled academic 
painter of figures and landscape. His 
High Sierra paintings, done on a Stacey 
Fellowship, challenging any being done 
on this coast. Mugnaini shows pictures 
of war-wrecked European towns, done 
while in the army, and figures painted 
here. He works creatively with line and 
color. Two promising talents. 

a * cd 


Paintings by veterans who learned 
to paint in Richard Sortomme’s class at 
Birmingham Veterans Administration 
Hospital made such an impression when 
shown in Hollywood that a nationwide 
tour of 44 paintings has been arranged 
for them. Sortomme gets amazing re- 
sults from people who had no idea of 
painting by appealing to their imagina- 
tions and stimulating their memories. 
After final American showings in New 
York and Washington, D. C., the exhibi- 
tion will go to London and Paris. 
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cially processed sheets—a fresh, bringing perfection to their 
clean working surface is ready for art. See what a remarkable 


you. No 1 ore bothersome scrap- difference this better pal- 
po off _— ee ette makes in your work. 
your next painting problem. Per- © Distributors wanted 

fect for all techniques. © Inquire immediately 


5..0/ 
MORILLA @ 


Brings you the AN 
World’s Finest Artists’ Material 


—The products of the oldest and greatest manufacturers 


CANSON “AQUARELLE” Wittncouos 
¢ CANSON “MI-TIENTES” Teurcea ec: 
¢ CANSON “INGRES’’—cwarcoa parce 
¢ ROWNEY OIL COLOURS 
¢ ROWNEY WATER COLOURS 
¢ ROWNEY BRUSHES 
¢ ROWNEY -SOFT PASTELS 
© “MICHALLET’’—cuarcoa rarer 
© “CHRISBROOK’”?—1nomsoe rarce 
e “MORILLA BOARD”? >?" 

(© “BEVERLY INGRES” —wnre «coors 

“BERVILLE” CHARCOAL —«x100 uno 


Moriila materials are sold by good dealers everywhere 


THE MORILLA COMPANY - New York 10 





















copyright 1947 


























artists manikin 
21 inches high 


made in old ivory colored plastic to empha- 
size shadows — designed in accordance with 
the human anatomy — perfect for the artist 
— illustrator — art school — decorator — 
stage, dance, motion picture directors — 
modeling schools — clothes designers — dra- 
pery, posture, athletic studies — store win- 
dow designers, and many other creative ex- 
pressions. Solid plastic — brass and steel 
ball and socket joints — packed in a special- 
ly designed box for safe shipping and safe 
keeping in your studio. 


Priece----35.00 







































8911% sunset boulevard so 
los angeles 46, california u.s.a. 
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Today... 
WINSOR & NEWTON 


YS pack their colors 


like this 


SELECTED LIST 


Winsor & Newton’s Selected List of “Absolutely Permanent” colors has been thor- 
oughly tested and proved permanent under the same conditions of light and air 
which a normally cared for painting would receive. Inaddition Selected List colors 
may be mixed together without injury with very few exceptions. The time has 
come for “Absolutely Permanent” colors to be separated from so-called “Perma- 
nent” colors. Winsor & Newton is the first company to issue a complete list 
definitely classifying colors in order of their durability. 





HUGHES OWENS CO., Ltd., MONTREAL, OTTAWA, TORONTO and WINNIPEG CANADIAN AGENTS 
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Wh S Syracuse, N. Y. 
h W 12TH ANNUAL NATIONAL CERAMIC EX- 
ere to O HIBITION. Nov. 9-Dec. 7. Syracuse Mu- BEGINNERS’ 
at a R y seum of Fine Arts. Open to ceramists in 
Offering suggestions to artists who wish U. S. and Canada. die ia: pottery,. ceramic RT Ct. SS ES 
shee 3 : ss ae sculpture, terra cotta, enamels. Prizes. Fee A A 
to exhibit m regional, state or national $3. Work received Sept. 22-24 at Museum 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- and regional centers: Cooper Union, 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping N.Y.C., Cleveland Museum of Art, Los An- INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


’ : geles County Museum, San Francisco Mu- 
this column up to date—The Editor. seum of Art, University of Georgia, Athens. 


For further information write 12th Ce- IN OIL PAINTING 
NATIONAL SHOWS rag ions preene ee ¥3 — For the novice who has never 
Albany . Sere 


held a brush, but would like to 


SECOND PRINT BIENNIAL. Dec. 1-31. REGIONAL SHOWS 


Print Club of Albany. Open to all artists 
of U. S. All print media. Jury. Three pur- 
chase prizes. Work due Nov. 15 at Albany 
Institute of History and Art, 125 Wash- 
ington Avenue, Albany 6, N. Y. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


4TH INTERNATIONAL TEXTILE EXHIBI- 

TION. Nov. 4-30. N. C. Woman’s College. 
Open to all textile designers Media: Wo- 
ven & Printed Fabrics. Jury. $2,200 prizes. 
Entry cards due Sept. 16. ork due Sept. 
23. For further information write to Norma 
Hardin, Woman's College, Univ. of N. C., 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Montgomery, Ala. 


EIGHTH ANNUAL JURY EXHIBITION 
WATERCOLOR SOCIETY OF ALA- 
BAMA. Jan. 1-31. Montgomery Museum 
of Fine Arts. Open to all American art- 
ists. Media: transparent and opaque wa- 
tercolor. Jury. Prizes totalling $200. Fee 
$1. Work due Dec. 1. For entry blanks 
and further information write Dr. J. B. 
Smith, Secretary, Watercolor Society of 
Alabama, Dept. of Graphic & Plastic Arts, 
University, Ala. 


New York, N. Y. 


AUDUBON ARTISTS 6TH ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION. Dec. 11-29. National Academy, 
1083 Fifth Avenue. Open to all artists, All 
media. Jury. Prizes. Entry fee $3. Entry 
ecards due Nov. 26. Work due Dec. 4. For 
further information write to Room 3067, 
1501 Broadway, New York City 18. 


SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ETCHERS, 
GRAVERS, LITHOGRAPHERS & WOOD- 
CUTTERS INC. 32ND ANNUAL & 9TH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITIONS. Nov. 12-Dec. 3. 
National Academy. Open to all artists. 
Media: Prints, Intaglio, Relief, Plano- 
graphic executed since Jan. 1, 1946. Entry 
forms due Oct. 1. Work due at office of 
Society Oct. 8. For further information 
write Society of American Etchers, Gravers. 
Lithographers & Woodcutters Inc., 1083 
Fifth Avenue, New York City 28. 
ALLIED ARTISTS OF AMERICA 34TH AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPO- 
RARY ART. Oct. 5-26. National Arts 
Club. Open to all artists. Media: oil, wa- 
tercolor, sculpture, designs for murals. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry fee $6. Work received: 
Non-members, Sept. 22; Members, 
23, at 119 East 19th St. For entry 
and further information write Robert D. 
Barrett, 174 East 7list St., New York City. 
Newark, N. J. 
4TH OPEN COMPETITION EXHIBITION. 
Oct. 5-25. Ross Art Galleries. Open to all 
artists. Media: oil, watercolor, tempera. 
Cash prizes. Entry fee $2. Entries due 
Sept. 29. For further information write 
Zachary Ross, Director, Ross Art Galler- 
ies, 807 Broad St., Newark 2, N. J 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
46TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION PENNSYL- 

VANIA SOCIETY OF MINIATURE 
PAINTERS. Nov. 9-Dec. 14. Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts. Open to all living 
artists. Miniatures to be within 8” x 10”; 
those not painted on ivory must be so 
marked on entry card. Jury. Awards. Entry 
ecards due at Academy Oct. 13. Miniatures 
sent with proper attachment for hanging 
due at Academy Oct. 21. For further in- 
formation write Henry S. Drinker, Jr., 
Chairman Exhibition Committee. Penna. 
Academy of Fine Arts, Broad & Cherry 
Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Phoenix, Ariz. 


22ND ARIZONA ART EXHIBITION. Nov. 

7-16. Arizona State Fair. Open to all living 
photographers. Media: prints in black and 
white or color, color slides, Slides must not 
exceed 2” x 2”. All photographs must be 
mounted. Jury. Prizes totalling $248. Entry 
ecards due Oct. 24, sent to Dept. of Fine 
Arts, Photographic Section. Work due Oct. 
30, Fine Arts Building, Arizona State Fair- 
grounds. For further information write 
Alfred Knight, Chairman, 321 Arizona 
Title Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 
PAINTING. Nov. 19-Jan. 4. California 
Palace Legion of Honor. Open to artists 
in U. S. Medium: oils, painted withirf past 
two years, cannot exceed 4 x 4 feet frame 
include. Jury. Prizes totalling $2,050. En- 
try cards due Oct. 10. Work due, local, 
Oct. 18; out-of-town, Oct. 21. For further 
information write Calif. Palace Legion of 


Honor, Lincoln Park, San Francisco 21, 
Calif. 
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Columbus, Ohio 


23RD OHIO WATERCOLOR SOCIETY CIR- 
CUIT EXHIBITION. Nov. 1947-June 1948. 
Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts. Open to 
Ohio born or resident artists. Media: wa- 
tercolor, gouache. Jury. Cash prizes. Fee 
$3 including membership. Work due at 
Gallery, 480 E. Broad, by Oct. 4. Entry 
cards, fee and requests for further infor- 
mation write Sec’y.-Treas., Miss Lois Lampe, 
476 King Ave., Columbus 1, Ohio. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


FRIENDS OF AMERICAN ART SECOND 
ANNUAL PRINT. EXHIBITION. Nov. 10- 
22. Grand Rapids Art Gallery. Open to all 
Michigan artists. Jury. Prizes. Entry fee 
50c. Entry blanks due Nov. 1. Work due 
Nov. 3. For blanks and information write 
Print Exhibition, Grand Rapids Art Gal- 
lery, 230 East Fulton St., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Houston, Texas 


NINTH ANNUAL TEXAS GENERAL EX- 
HIBITION. Oct. 26-Nov. 16. Museum of 
Fine Arts. Open to residents of Texas. 
Media. painting, drawing, prints, sculp- 
ture, ceramics. Jury. Prizes totalling $850. 
Work due Oct. 1. Following Houston, show 
travels to Dallas Museum, then Witte Mu- 
seum, San Antonio. For further informa- 
tion write Houston Museum of Fine Arts, 
Main and Montrose, Houston 5. 


Massillon, Ohio 


12TH ANNUAL NOVEMBER SHOW. Nov. 
1-30. Massillon Museum. Open to present 
and former residents of Ohio. All media. 
Jury. Work due Oct. 25. For further in- 
formation write Albert E. Hise, Curator, 
Massillon Museum. 


Montclair, N. J. 

17TH ANNUAL NEW JERSEY STATE EX- 
HIBITION. Nov. 2-23. Montclair Art Mu- 
seum. Open to artists born in and residents 
of New Jersey. All media. Jury. Awards. 
Entry fee $1 for members. of Museum or 
AAPL; all others $1.50. Entry cards due 
Sept. 22. Work received Sept. 28-Oct. 5. 
For further information write Montclair 
Art Museum. 


Norfolk, Va. 

SIXTH ANNUAL CONTEMPORARY 
PAINTINGS. Feb. 1948 Irene Leache Me- 
morial. Open to artists born or residing in 
Va., N. C. Media: oil, watercolor. Jury. 
Prizes totalling $350. Entry cards due 
Jan. 19. Work received Jan. 10-19 at Mu- 
seum of Arts and Sciences, Yarmouth St., 
Norfolk. For entry cards and further in- 
formation write Mrs. F. W. Curd, 707 
Stockley Gardens, Apt. 2, Norfolk 7. 


Sioux City, Iowa 
38RD ANNUAL IOWA WATERCOLOR 
SHOW OF SIOUX CITY WOMAN’S CLUB. 
From Nov. 1. Art Center. Anyone who 
votes in Iowa is eligible. Media: opaque 
and transparent watercolor. Prizes $100. 
Work due Oct. 1 at Art Center, 6134 

Pierce Street, Sioux City 15. 


Worcester, Mass. 

EXHIBITION BY ARTISTS & CRAFTS- 
MEN OF WORCESTER COUNTY. Nov. 
6-Dec. 28. Worcester Art Museum. Open 
to former and present residents of Wor- 
cester County. All media in arts and crafts. 
Jury. Entry cards due Oct. 3. Works due 
Oct. 6, sent to Shopping Room, Lancaster 
Street. For cards and further information 
write Registrar, Worcester Museum, 55 
Salisbury St., Worcester 2. 


Youngstown, Ohio. 


13TH ANNUAL NEW YEAR EXHIBITION. 
Jan. 1-25, 1948. Butler Art Institute. Open 
to present and former residents of Ohio, 
Pa., Ind., W. Va., Va., Mich., Wash., D. C. 
Media: oil, watercolor. Jury. Prizes Work 
due Nov 16-Dec. 7. For further informa- 
tion write Secretary, Butler Art Institute, 
524 Wick Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


45TH ANNUAL PHILADELPHIA WATER- 
COLOR AND PRINT EXHIBITION. Nov. 
9-Dec. 14. Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts. Open to all artists. Media: water- 
color, pastel, tempera, gouache, black and 
white, drawings, prints. Jury. Entry cards. 
Work due Oct. 15 delivered express, Oct. 
20 by hand. For cards and further infor- 
mation write Pennsylvania Academy, 
Broad and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


paint and have fun learning quickly. 
All materials furnished. 


JON GNAGY 


School of Painting for Beginners 


‘Featured Thursdays, 9 P.M., on NBC 
Television, “You are an Artist." 


2 Columbus Circle at 58th & B'way 
N. Y. C. COlumbus 5-4476 


PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL 


OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


Practical courses in Art for Industry. 
Advertising, costume design, fashion fl- 
lustration, teacher education, (degree), 
Ulustration. Interior decoration and 
industrial design. Day, eve. Cataleg. 
Broad & Pine Streets, Phila. 2, Pa. 


New Conway Art School 


conducted by 


W. LESTER STEVENS, N.A. 


at Ccaway, Mass. May 1 to November 1 


The landscape school which is different 
Approved under G.I. Bill of Rights 
Address: W. Lester Stevens, Cricket Hill, Conway, Mass. 
Dae caccgenta eS a ED 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY 


ART INSTITUTE 


FORMERLY OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


COURSES IN FINE AND 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS. DAY AND 
NIGHT CLASSES. ADULT AND 
JUVENILE. ENROLLMENT 1947 ONLY. 


2401 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 
FALL TERM 
NORTON OPENS OCT. 1 
SCHOOL 22 78 
OF ART “ ‘torma® 


WILLIAM FISHER 


Classes in Drawing and Painting 
Still Life~Figure—Portrait-Landscape 
Special Outdoor Painting Trips 


8th STREET ART SCHOOL 


33 W. 8 St, N. Y.C. oe GR 5-7159 


RINELING “a” 


Study Painting, Illustration, Commercial Art, Fashion Arts, 
Interior Decoration in sunny Florida. Faculty of outstand- 
ing artists. Use Ringling Circus and Ringling Museum. 
Outdoor classes all winter. Dormitories. Unbelievably low 
cost. Write for catalog & folder ‘“‘In Florida Sunshine.” 
Address: Jas. A. 

McClendon, 


Sarasoa, FLORIDA 
MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM 


ART SCHOOL 


Full First and Second Year Fine Arts Instruction, 
including painting, drawing, color and design, 
sculpture, and art history. Catalogue on request. 
Limited enrollment, approved for veterans. 


MONTCLAIR NEW JERSEY 


31 








COURSES 


FINE ARTS 
PORTRAITURE 
LANDSCAPE 
ILLUSTRATION 
COMMERCIAL ART 
ADVERTISING 































APPROVED FOR VETERANS 


SAN DIEGO SCHOOL of ARTS & CRAFTS 


ORREN R. LOUDEN, Director 


6063 La Jolla Boulevard La Jolla, Calif. 
Telephone G5-6632 





hans hofmann 


school of fine art — 52 w. 8 st., n. y. ¢. 


morning - afternoon - evening — ch 2-4933 
start of winter session october 6th 


a saturday children's class will be held 
throughout the session by mrs. mercedes cartes 






































BROOKLYN MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 


Augustus Peck, Supervisor 


@ PAINTING @ SCULPTURE @ DRAWING 


DISTINGUISHED FACULTY: Bank © Bindrum @ Bogdanoff @ Candell © Dienes 
Ferren @ Grebenak @ Hartl @ Hebald @ Kruse @ Lust @ Martin @ Mazzucchi 
Pandolfini @ Perlin @ Presser @ Prestopino @ Picken @ Schwartz @ Seide 
Serra @ Sloane @ Soyer © Tam @ Tamayo. 
Fall Term begins September 22. Full and Part-Time Classes. 
Day and Evening, also Saturday and Sunday Afternoons. 
APPROVED FOR G.I. TRAINING SEND FOR FREE CATALOG D 


Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. NEvins 8-4486 






























































SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
“The Leading School of Modern 
Art.” Approved for the educa- 
tion of Veterans under the G.I. 
Bill of Rights. 

Ozenfant Teaching 
208 E. 20th St., New York 3 




































































TSCHACBASOV 


SCHOOL OF CREATIVE PAINTING 
Day and Evening Classes 
Chelsea Hotel, 222 West 23rd Street, New York 11 « 

















CHelsea 3-3700 














A Modern Viewpoint 


By Rater M. PEARSON 
They Asked for It 


An answer to those critics of the State 
Department’s Exhibition of. Modern Art 
to tour Europe and South America who 
claimed or charged that foreign countries 
had not asked for a modern exhibition. 


Charges that Europe did not want 
to see our Modern Art and had not 
specifically asked for it flew thick and 
fast through the Congressional: hear- 
ings which ended in a denial of funds 
to the State Department to carry on 
this part of its cultural program and 
so caused the cancellation of the tours 
already under way. Since then ques- 
tions have been pouring in to editors 
as to whether or not there actually 
were such requests, as the Department 
claimed. Having recently. completed an 
article for the New York Times Maga- 
zine on the entire issue of this program 
(which will be published in the near 
future) I have seen all the available 
data and from it a clear cut answer 
emerges. Yes, there were a great many 
requests. 

Rep. Fred E. Busby of Illinois, one 
of the severest Congressional critics 
of the State Department exhibition, 
claimed to have made a private investi- 
gation of the Department’s claim that 
many of the requests for a modern 
showing came before it worked out the 
plan and before it sent ou: the news 
release about it. Busby charged that 
“most” of the requests shown him came 
after the news release in October 1946 
and therefore “what the Department 
had done was to drum up requests from 
abroad.” 

This charge, the evidence shows, was 
both unfair and erronious. It was unfair 
because the very word “most” implies 
that something less than half the re- 
quests were prior to the news release, 
and because responses to an announce- 
ment cannot be proven to be “drummed 
up.” It is erroneous because I have 
seen the same data Busby saw and the 
shoe is actually on the other foot. 

I have examined 34 direct quotations 
from State Department records (filling 
11 typewritten single space pages) 
which contain requests, direct or im- 
plied, for exhibitions of American art 
abroad. They came from all over the 
world, including several countries in 
South America, from China, Africa, 
Germany, Mexico, Jerusalem, Norway, 
Italy, Denmark, Poland, Hungary and 
India. Twenty-four of them are dated 
prior to Oct. 1946. Ten have later dates, 
but several of these show they are not 
in response to the news release. Of the 
entire lot, 23 definitely request the De- 
partment to send out modern works or 
show a predominant interest therein. 
The remaining 11 ask for contemporary 
art .without specifically naming the 
modern—the implication being they at 
least want it included with an academic 
collection. Not a single one asks specifi- 
cally for the academic to the exclusion 
of the modern. 


In additon to these written requests, 


the Department claims it has received 
many verbal reports and requests show- 
ing a like interest in our modern art. 
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Master Institute of Uinited Arts 


Painting and Drawing 
LETTERIO CALAPAI, A. Z. KRUSE, 
ERNEST ZIERER 


Sculpture 
SONYA TOMARIN 
Adults, Children Beginners, Advanced 
Registration Now 
310 Riverside Drive New York City 25 


Tel.: UN 41700 


TAOS VALLEY ART SCHOOL 


LOUIS RIBAK, Director 


All year ‘round school 
Approved under G.1, Bill of Rights 


Box 891 Taos, New Mexico 


MARIE ADA KREMP 


58 West 57th Street, New York 


PAINTING and DRAWING 
CRITICISM and INSTRUCTION 
Monday thru Friday. 10 to 3 and 7 to 9. 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES—Architesture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE. COURSES—Advertising Design, Illustration, 
industrial Design, Interior Design, Textile Design. 


Catalogue upon request 
James C. Boudreau, Dean, B’klyn 5, N 


RAMER art worksHop 


Day — Evening — Week-end 

LIFE PAINTING CLASSES 
SKETCH CLASSES 213 4th Avenue 
LIFE - FASHION ie 
“Go to Art School in a recognized artist’s studio.” 


ISLAND CITY 


SCHOOL OF ART 
KEY WEST, FLORIDA 
Complete Training in 
Fine and Commercial Art 


Personal Supervisicn by Christopher Clark 
Approved under G.1. Bill of Rights 


WARD MOUNT 


ART CLASSES 








OIL PAINTING & SCULPTURE 


Private & Class 
Instruction 
JO. 2-2629 


CENTRAL PARK 
SCHOOL OF ART 


LIFE DRAWING, PAINTING 
COLOR COURSE. Catalogue D. 


ARTHUR BLACK, Director 


5S West 57 St., N. ¥. 19 CO. 65-8708 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Degree courses: Painting, 

Interior Design, Art Education, Art History. 
Associate degree courses: Advertising Design, Painting. 
20° Instractors 
For Information 
1452 COURT PLACE, DENVER, 


Septer-ber 15, 1947 


Srupios: 
74 SHERMAN PLACE 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 























Advertising Design, Sculpture, 








Address: VANCE KIRKLAND, DIRECTOR, 


Brooklyn Faculty Impresses 


The distinguished faculty of the 
Brooklyn Museum Art School gave an 
impressive account of itself in a group 
exhibition at the Norlyst Gallery the 
past fortnight. 

Rufino Tamayo, one of the school’s 
most original artists, showed two early 
paintings—gay and elegant—which con- 
trasted with a recent work, Butter- 
flies, executed in the strange, shimmer- 
ing palette and austere manner of his 
late work. Charles Seide contributed 
a robust portrait, Horn Player, that 
is as good characterization as it is 
strong painting. Like the Tamayo pic- 
tures, Prestopino’s two works revealed 
his striking progress, from an old Pepsi- 
Cola winner, Morning Conference—hu- 
morous, tight and illustrative—to a 
recent Evening Rhythm that makes 
rich, singing painting of the six o’clock 
rush. 

Other good works were contributed 
by Victor Candell, George Picken and 
Cyril Sloan. Works by John Ferren 
were successful on painting, rather than 
expressive, terms, while less than peak- 
offerings were shown by Milton Hebald, 
Bernard Perlin and Manfred Schwartz. 

—J. K. R. 


Brooklyn’s Largest Season 


The Brooklyn Museum Art School 
will open on September 22 with the 
largest faculty and number of courses 
in its history. In addition to the usual 
variety of classes in painting, drawing 
and sculpture, workshops have been 
added in the Techniques and Materials 
of the Artist, Lettering and Layout, 
Painting for Industry and Advertising. 

Among the faculty members are John 
Ferren, Rufino Tamayo, Charles Seide, 
David Stone Martin, Gregorio Presto- 
pino, Milton Hebald, Manfred Schwartz, 
Cyril Sloane, Victor Candell, Bernard 
Perlin, George Picken and Arnold Bank. 


Queens Art Classes Enlarged 


Because of the wide popularity of the 
oil painting classes conducted by Mau- 
rice Sievan in the divisicn of adult 
education at Queens College, N. Y., the 
school has enlarged its art department 
for the fall sessions. Registrations for 
the eight classes in landscape, water- 
color and oil painting begin at various 
dates between Sept. 17. and October 4. 
Presiding over the classes will be 
Harold Baumbach and Jack Tworkov, 
as well as Sievan. 


Autumn Landscape Class 


The Allen Landscape Class will meet 
on October 15, for the sixth season, at 
Dorset, Vermont, under the personal 
supervision of Charles Curtis Allen, 
N.A. Membership is limited to former 
students, and students of outstanding 
ability in the conservative field. 


ACADEMY OF 


ARTS 


FINE ARTS 
COMMERCIAL ARTS 
ANATOMY 
FASHION 
WATERCOLOR 
OIL PAINTING 
INTERIOR DESIGN 
ADVERTISING DESIGN 
e * e 
Open All Year. Only 30 Minutes from 
Times Square, N. Y. City. Tuition and 
materials under G. I. Bill of Rights. 
. 


Write for Catalogue E. 


T. R. BOGUT, Director 


847 Broad Street—Top Floors 
NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 
Mitchell 2-8378 


CONNAWAY ART CLASS 


OILS AND WATERCOLORS 
Dorset, Vermont————Oct. 15-May 15 
Monhegan Island, Me.—June 15-Sept. 15 
Approved: G.I. Bill of Rights 
No Beginners 
Write: Jay Connaway 
c/o Milch Gallery, 55 E. 57 St., N. Y. 22 
After Oct. 1 write Jay Connaway at Dorset, Vt. 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the B.F.A. de- 
gree in Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Adver- 
tising Art, Dress Design, Fashion Illustration, 
Crafts. Teacher Training Course. Students may 
live in supervised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 

FALL TERM REGISTRATION: SEPT. 15, 1947. 

For information, address 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 














ARCHITECTURE ¢ PAINTING 

WEAVING @ DESIGN 

SCULPTURE e CERAMICS 
Catalog on request 


CRANBROOK ACADEMY OF ART 


BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICHIGAN 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


4 DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
Professional training in Drawing, Graphic “Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 
mercial Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact with 





Museum collection through study and _ lectures. 
Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 










COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL 


Courses in 
Painting, Sculpture, 
Ceramics, Interior Design, 
Fashions, Design Materials 
Day and Evening Sessions Catalogue 
44 N. 9th St., Columbus 15, Ohio 








the School for Ant Studies 


‘ 
250 West 90th Street Corner Broadway, New York 25, N. Y. 





PAINTING e SCULPTURE e 


COMPLETE COURSES IN: FIGURE, COMPOSITION AND PORTRAIT PAINTING: 
BOOK AND MAGAZINE ILLUSTRATION: LITHOGRAPHY AND ETCHING: 
DRAWING IN ALL MEDIA: SCULPTURE WORKSHOP. 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS 


Teachers in-service and alertness credit courses 
WRITE FOR CATALOG—VISIT or CALL SC 4-9518 


ILLUSTRATION e GRAPHICS 





















DRAWING 

PAINTING 

SCULPTURE 
Fall Term 


Sept. 29th to 
Jan. 31st. 


Approved by 
Veterans 
Administration 


the ART INSTITUTE 


OF BUFFALO 
ELMWOOD AT UTICA, BUFFALO 9, N. Y. 


FASHION ACADEMY 
THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 


FASH:ON DESIGN 
STYLING @ BUYING 
MERCHANDISING 
FASHION ILLUS- 
TRATION @ STAGE 
& SCREEN DESIGN 


EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN America’s 
Foremost Fashion Instructor and Style 
Authority will determine your particular 
aptitude for a career in fashion. Spe- 
cialized training in limited groups of only 
six students under an expert. Book 25. 


Home Study Course Request Book 25H. 
812 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 


CERAMICS 


REGISTER NOW FOR 
SPECIAL FALL COURSES 


Basic & Advanced Courses only $15 











Design, Ceramic Sculpture, Glazing Technique, 
China Paintings, Molds, Wheelthrowing. 


CERAMIC ART SCHOOL 


39 East 35 St., N.Y.C. MU 7-7132 


THE PS INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL 


Fine Arts, Industrial 
Art, Advertising Art, 
Teacher Training. 






Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, lilinois, Box 69 


= CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
e OF ARTS & CRAFTS 


State Accredited 
Fall Term begins September 22, 1947 
te Feb. 6, 1948. Spring Session begins 
Febreary 16, 1948 through June 18, 1948. Professional 
covrses in Advertising, Art, Painting and Composition. 
Teacher Training—Many crafts. Four degrees offered in- 
eluding Master of Fine Arts. Write for Catalog. 


5212 Broadway, Oakland 11, 





Calif. 


School of Design for Women 
103rd YEAR. Textile design, 
commercial illustration, adver- 


tising art, art education, fash- 

ion design, fashion illustra- 

i N ST I T U T E tion, painting, interior design 
and decoration. Diploma and 

degree courses. Day. evening, 

esidences. 


Saturday classes 
Coca Broad Street 
OF Phiie. 21, Pa. 





COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


AUTUMN SESSION, SEPT. 15 - JAN. 26 
JEAN CHARLOT, Head 
LAWRENCE BARRETT, al BRITTON, 
HENRY F. LENNIN 
Classes in drawing, painting, cies design, 
graphic arts and art history. 
Address: Registrar, Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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War Memorials 


THE SUBJECT of memorials to the 
World War II dead has concerned many 
cities and neighborhoods since V-J Day, 
and much talk and effort has been ex- 
pended to prevent a repetition of the 
horrendous park statuary of World War 
I. Many communities, though, have not 
been wealthy enough to build clinics 
or playgrounds or swimming-pools in 
honor of their dead. These smaller com- 
munities may find guidance in two 
projects that have solved the problem 
for the University of Ohio and for Beth- 
page, Long Island. 

On May 16 of this year, John Rood, 
sculptor and Artist-in-Residence, was 
approached by the president of the 
graduating class at Ohio University. 
Wanted was a sculpture in memory of 
the members of the class lost in the 
war. The class had very little money 
and it was very near graduation time. 
It so happened that Rood had had an 
idea for such a memorial for some time 
—a composite of Joe College and GI 
Joe. Without preliminary sketches he 
set to work on a block of oak three 
feet long by fourteen inches square and 
in ten days and nights had the com- 
pleted sculpture ready for installation 
in the entrance of Cutler Hall. 

On Long Island, Polygnotos Vagis, 
sculptor, noted with horror the discus- 
sions of various organizations in favor 
of a commercial stone “honor roll.” 
Some time and several resignations 
later, the American Legion of Bethpage 
accepted his proposal: that he give his 
services as a sculptor free to the com- 
munity, if they supplied the materials, 
tools and incidental expenses. After 
searching Long Island, a huge boulder 
of black Vermont granite was found, 
apparently deposited during the Glacier 
Period. The monument is now in prog- 
ress and will stand about sixteen feet 
high. 


Munroe Named Editor 


Dr. Thomas Munroe, Curator of Edu- 
cation at the Cleveland Museum and 
professor of art at Western Reserve 
University, will be editor of the Section 
of Aesthetics for EHrasmus, a new, 
scholarly publication with headquar- 
ters in Brussels, Belgium. He is one of 
three Americans on the editorial board. 
The international sponsoring committee 
includes Nicholas Murray Butler, John 
Dewey, Edward Thorndike, Robert M. 
Hutchins and George H. Edgell. 


Art History in Microfilm 


The College Art Association has com- 
pleted the first series of its Microfilm 
Slide Project, which covers the history 
of painting from Giotto to the present 
day. More than 3,211 of the projected 
4,000 paintings have been photographed, 
and are available to both members and 
non-members of the Association. Orders 
and inquiries should be addressed to 
University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


CANNON SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


G.|. APPROVED 


307 Fuller Bidg., 10 South 18th St. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

















THE CITY COLLEGE 
Adult Education Program 


More than 100 Courses in Fine 
and Applied Arts Beginning 
Either the Week of Septem- 
ber 29th or the Week of 
October 13th in 29 Different 
Localities of New York City. 
Near Your Home or Office. 


Write for catalog FA to: 


The City College 
Adult Education Program 
Convent Avenue and 139th Street, 
New York 31, N. Y. 
or call WAdsworth 6-5409 


GROUPS CAN WORK 
in the COURSES BY MAIL in 
modern, creative 
Painting, Modelling, Drawing by 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author: The New Art Education, Experi- 
encing American Pictures (Harpers). 


Such groups with from 2 to 15 members 
have been working successfully in 17 
towns and cities of this country and 
Canada. Group tuitions are lower. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP ... . Nyack, N. Y. 





HIGH MUSEUM SCHOOL OF ART 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Professional school. Degree and certificate 
courses in Fine and Advertising Art. Nive 
instructors. Summer Session June 9; 
Winter Session September 8. Catalog. 
ROBERT S. ROGERS, DIRECTOR 
BEN E. SHUTE, HEAD FINE ARTS BEPT. 
1262 Peachtree St. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
TEACHING: DRAWING, PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
Endowed, No — Entrance Fee $30 a Semester. 

Affiliated with George Washington University 
Write for Catalogue 


17th St. & N. ¥Y. Ave., Washington 6, D. C. 














SAMUEL 


BRECHER 


PAINTING CLASS 
NOW IN SESSION 


WAtkins 9-5168 124 W. 23rd ST. 


NEW YORK CITY 


ART BARN SCHOOL 


FINE AND COMMERCIAL ARTS 
fall term begins sept. 15 


approved under G.I. bill 
write to 54 finch lane 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ARCHIPENKO 


ART SCHOOL NEW YORK CITY 


FROM OCTOBER 6th 


Sculpture ¢ Painting ¢ Drawing ¢ Ceramic 


For information Telepbone Chelsea ofthe 
or write School Summer Quarter, Woodstock, N.Y. 
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3410 BWAY.,N.Y.+LO 8-3960: 
FINE ARTS and: 


ADVERTISING ART 


ROBERT BRACKMAN 
WILLIAM GROPPER 
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One of the country’s outstanding 

HOOL art education centers. Fashion, 

int., advertising, indus. design. 

OF DESIG seape architecture, art educ. 16 
bidgs., textile plant, studios, labs, 
Confers — dorms, museum, theatre. el 






Textile eng. design; painting, fl- 

lus., sculpture, architecture, land- 

B.F.A. amd program. Coed. Est. 1877. Folder. 
B.S. 18 College St., Providence 3, R. 1. 





Paint in tropical Florida under 


LEONETTI 


From Art Students League, N. Y. 


COMPOSITION, FIGURE, PORTRAIT, 
LANDSCAUE AND STILL-LIFE. 


Approved under G.I. Bill of Rights 


TAMPA ART INSTITUTE 
Municipal Auditorium, Tampa, Florida 


MODERN ART CLASSES 

FOUNDED ON BASIC PRINCIPALS 

Drawing e Painting « Modeling 
Day and Evening Courses 


SARI DIENES STUDIO 


58 West 57 Street New York 





DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
Ma Setebcane « haseeter 

ny Art Bg meoiteeaue oa 
FINE ART N Mustration « Drawing « Painting. 


Ue LY 






Day, Eve., Sat. and Sun. Classes. 
Write for free Catalog 
18 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


The CONTEMPORARY 
SCHOOL of ART 


Classes throughout the year in 
LIFE DRAWING @ PAINTING 
COMPOSITION e ILLUSTRATION 


Moses Soyer ® Philip Pere 
Lewis Daniel © Louis W.Goland 


Instructors: { 
846 Flatbush Ave., B’kiyn. INgersol 2-2116, NAvarre 8-8041 


DORSET LANDSCAPE CLASS 


Personal ART Instruction 





CHARLES CURTIS ALLEN, N.A. 


DORSET, VERMONT 


October 15th to October 30th. Write Now 
21 KEWADIN ROAD, WABAN 68, MASS. 








SUMMER TERM—July 1 
Fall Term—Sept. 22 
FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART, AIRBRUSH 
Kenmore 2547 Jessica M. Carbee, Director 
126 MASS. AVE. at BOYLSTON ST... BOSTON: 


September 15, 1947 


Telecasting Art 





[Continued from page 15] 

artist’s mind while creating a painting. 
He played a record, a blues sung by 
Josh White. His audience “experienced” 
the song with him. He selected his re- 
action to a particular line of the song 
as the “experience” he wanted to re- 
create, and he began drawing. As he 
worked, he explained the particular 
quality of the reaction he wanted to 
express. The television audience saw 
ideas take visual shape, and heard why 
they were discarded. They followed 
other ideas, and saw them refined and 
developed until the final design, a semi- 
abstract work, pictured visually the 
particular quality of Van Weeren- 
Griek’s reaction to the song. 

Other telecasts dealt, through talk 
and actual demonstrations, with sculp- 
ture, weaving, basketry, pottery and 
furniture making. 

Television’s versatility, through its 
combination of sight and sound, also 
served to demonstrate the inter-rela- 
tionship among the various arts. By us- 
ing paintings, drawings, sculptures, mu- 
sic and a dancer from the cast of Okla- 
homa!, Van Weeren-Griek demonstrated 
how each art can express similar ideas 
and emotions, and how each, on occa- 
sion, can be inspiration for work in an- 
other. The program was, in effect, a 
brief history of these arts from the 
16th century to today—and it ended 
with the camera focused on a Calder- 
esque mobile swinging and swaying 
against a background of “boogie” music. 

Response to the Van Weeren-Griek 
series was most favorable. Authorities 
concede that he developed a technique 
for explaining a specialized subject to 
an unspecialized audience—interesting- 
ly, intelligently and intelligibly. 


New Wood Engravers Society 


Fifteen top-flight wood engravers, 
proud of this oldest form of print- 
making and intent on promoting its 
better understanding and appreciation, 
have formed a new Society of Ameri- 
can Wood Engravers, Traveling exhibi- 
tions, demonstrations and lectures will 
be among the educational projects spon- 
sored by the Society. 

The charter members are: Grace AI- 
bee, Fiske Boyd, Asa Cheffetz, E. Hu- 
bert Deines, Fritz Eichenberg, Paul 
Landacre, J. J. Lankes, Clare Leighton, 
Allen Lewis, Warren Mack, Hans Muel- 
ler, Thomas Nason, Lynd Ward, and 
founders Norman Kent and Leo 
Meissner. Exhibitions begin in 1948. 


Print Appreciation Course 


Dr. Alfred Newmeyer, director of the 
Mills College Art Gallery, will give a 
course in “The Appreciation of Etch- 
ings and Other Original Prints” at the 
U.C. Extension Service Headquarters 
in San Francisco. First session of the 
course, which begins Sept. 19, will be 
free and open to visitors. 


STUDY LANDSCAPE 


in beautiful Pioneer Valley 


Paint and Canvas Included in Tuition 
Limited ‘small classes 


All-year Studio 
ROLAND PIERSON PRICKETT 
Technocratic School of Color 
BOX 55-D, HAMPDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 





HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 
AVERY MEMORIAL 













* 
FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


PAINTING - GRAPHIC ARTS 
SCULPTURE - DRAWING 
DESIGN : COMMERCIAL ART 
Enrollment Limited Catalogue Upon Request 

HENRIK MARTIN MAYER, Director 


* 
25 Atheneum Squore, North Hartford, Connecticut 





— INSTITUTE oF DESIGN 


632 N. DEARBORN © CHICAGO 10 © ASK FOR CATALOG 


CORONADO SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


At Beautiful DRAWING 
TY Coronado PAINTING 
Island on the SCULPTURE 
LEWIS Pacific Ocean MURAL & 
15 MILES TO § COMMERCIAL 
DIRECTOR OLD MEXICO ARTS 


““APPROVED FOR VETERANS” 
692 MARGARITA AVE., CORONADO, CALIF. 
a 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Oldest art school west of Appalachians. 

Under roof of Cincinnati's distinguished Art 
Museum. A ‘“‘climate’’ where artists grow naturally. 
Thorough grounding before specialization. Draw- 
ing, Painting, Sculpture, Portraiture, Graphic Arts, 
Photography, Commercial Art, History of Art. En- 
dowment enables modest tuition. Limited enroll- 
ment. Fall term: Sept. 22-Jan. 23. Write for cata- 
log: MARTHA D. TIEMAN, REGISTRAR, EDEN 
PARK, CINCINNATI 6, OHIO. 


Water Colour Instruction 


JOHN CHETCUTI 


at Rockport, Mass. 


For information write to: 
Bearskin Neck Rockport, Mass. 


i, _Hianitites 


CHAIM GROSS 





Stone & Wood Carv- 


Teaching = ing Tools - Tropical 

Director — Georg Daniel | =| Woods - Alabaster 
«ii - Marble - Lime- 

CREATIVE > sténe - Clays - Ar- 
matures - Modelling 

SCULPTURE =| Tools - Casting 
WORKSHOP W] Services & Supplies. 
114 St. Marks Place, N. Y. (near ist Ave.) 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


PAINTING ILLUSTRATION 
SCULPTURE MURAL DECORATION 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. BROAD AND 
CHERRY STS., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


YLAND 
[NSTITUTE 


- BALTIMORE - 1947 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration. Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


JOHN HERRON 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 
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(Opinions of the League are not necessarily those of the Digest) 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
31 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD S. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 





NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT : ALBERT T. REID 
208 West 23rd Street, New York City 


NATIONAL TREASURER EDMUND MAGRATH 
420 No. Walnut Street, East Orange, N. u. 


NATIONAL Director, STATE CHAPTERS & AMERICAN ART WEEK 

Mrs. Florence Lloyd Hohman, 306 Rossiter Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 

NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, DEAN CORNWELL, ROGER DEERING, HARVEY DUNN, 
GORDON GRANT, MRS. GARNET DAVY GROSSE, NILS HOGNER, FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN, GEORG LOBER, THOMAS 
F. MORRIS, HOBART NICHOLS, DR. GUSTAVE J. NOBACK, CARLTON PENNY, CHARLES C. PLATT, TABER SEARS, 
HERBERT M. STOOPS, JOHN W. THOMPSON, STOW WENGENROTH, FREDERIC WHITAKER, PAUL W. WHITENER, 
JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS, KEITH SHAW WILLIAMS, PAUL BROADWELL WILLIAMSON, JOHN G. WOLCOTT. 


The Oneida Competition 

The League is happy that Oneida, Ltd., 
silverwear manufacturers, have revised 
the conditions of their competition and 
are to pay for all designs used, whether 
they win prizes or not. 

It is regrettable this decision was not 
made until too late for us to make this 
announcement and publicize it. With 
such a notable lot of prizes and this 
old and dignified name in business spon- 
soring the competition, the League 
would have been among the first to 
herald it and further its success in every 
way. 


League's New York Show 

The New York City Chapter of the 
League will shortly send out announce- 
ments of its forthcoming American Art 
Week Exhibition which will be held in 
co-operation with John Wanamaker. 
With the sponsorship of this great in- 
stitution and its spacious and artistic 
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OF UNSURPASSED 


PERMANENCE 
BRILLIANCE 
anu QUALITY 


Two lines of watercolors by 
PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
and both, grade for grade, are 
the finest obtainable anywhere 
34 brilliant hues restricted to 
the completely permanent list. 
WFINE Artists Water Colors, of 
the highest possible quality 
optimum fineness and uniformity 
full tubes, 25c, 30c and 40< 
«x ARTISTS Water Colors, 20c each 
artists quality at student prices 
Guaranteed full statement 

. of contents on every tube 

as specified by A A PL 






For FREE booklet 
of technical information write 
PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
2700 Highland Avenue 
Norwood Sta., Cincinnati, Ohio 


floors, our artists will be able to ex- 
hibit to advantage. Sales are to be 
stressed. The show will be open to oils, 
sculpture, watercolors, pastels, black 
and white, and designs for murals. Two 
works may be submitted—one 12 x 16 
and one not more than 25 x 30, or a 
single work not more than 30 x 40. 

This exhibition will be conducted un- 
der the League’s Fair Jury Plan, with 
one for Traditional and one for Mod- 
ern art. Cash prizes and medals will 
be announced later by Chairman Thom- 
as F. Morris. Members are urged to 
send their best work and to fix reason- 
able prices. Each day there will be dem- 
onstrations by leading artists—por- 
traits, landscapes, seascapes, in oil and 
water color, and pastel and sculpture. 

It is contemplated to extend invita- 
tions to a number of outstanding art- 
ists in New York State and New Jersey 
to participate. 

A condition is made that all work en- 
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tered must be warranted by the artist 
as painted with colors which have been 
guaranteed by the manufacturers as 
made according to the specifications re- 
quested by the League. These are made 
from pigments with a known history for 
their permanence and the tests are in 
the League’s files. It is felt this is due 
our manufacturers who have given such 
full co-operation in achieving perma- 
nent colors for our artists, and it surely 
is due to purchasers that they may be 
assured their pictures will have lasting 
qualities. 

Any inquiries regarding the exhibi- 
tion should be made to Chairman Thom- 
as F. Morris, 60 East 42nd Street; New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Comment on Art Teaching 

In paying his dues to the League, one 
of our members, Dr. T. A. Darling, 
makes a pert comment on our attitude 
on the teaching of art. The Doctor 
writes: 

“Your Communication some months 
ago relative to the cut and dried educa- 
tional requirements of those teaching 
in art schools was exceedingly well put. 
The same thing can be said of medical 
and also dental schools, and I presume 
nearly all, or all professional schools. 
It is a sad thing that the present lead- 
ers in education do not believe that 
‘The letter killeth but the spirit giveth 
life.’ Christ never went to college but 
made us ashamed of our efforts in heal- 
ing in comparison to His. I suppose if 
He were here today He would be ar- 
rested for practicing without a license 


“It is high time that education got 
its feet on the ground and stayed there 
for all time. It needs very sorely to be 
revamped!” 


You May Become a League Member 


Our little piece in the last issue of 
ArT DIGEST brought several new mem- 
bers and some inquiries regarding mem- 
bership in this organization. 

Perhaps we should have been more 
explicit for it appears there are many 
who would like to be members but ap- 
parently got the idea that one may be- 
come a member only on invitation. This 
is not so. We are anxious to have every- 
one who is engaged in art or interested 
in it to join our organization. Their 
affiliation will help just that much in 
carrying on the work to which the 
League is dedicated. 

There have never been any drives for 
members. The League, like Topsy, has 
“jes growed,” until for years it has 
been the largest and most active of all 
art organizations, with Chapters in our 
many States and Territorial Possessions. 
This is a great testimonial to its use- 
fulness and accomplishments, and it 
has become a general feeling that it is 
a distinct honor to be affiliated with it. 
We want you as a member. 


Rebellion on the West Coast 


On the Pacific, all is not pacific. 
There was much complaint about the 
Los Angeles County Museum’s 8th An- 
nual Show. It seems they neglected con- 
servative art in a big way and went 
off the deep end in the other direction. 

Naturally this decided affront and 
the attempt to hog the show aroused 
protective instincts of the many not- 
able artists in our largest California 
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AMERICAN ART WEEK PRIZE FOR 1947: 
Cape Ann by Ted Kautzky. Kautzky received the American 
Water Color Society Medal in 1941; the Birch Burdette Long 
Prize for black and white in 1938; Honorable Mention at the 
Allied Artists exhibition (watercolor) in 1944 and the Marine 
Prize in 1946; the North Shore Art Association Water Color 


Northeaster on 


Prize in 1947. He is an Associate member of the National 
“Academy of Design; a member of the Salmagundi, American 
Water Color Society, Philadelphia Water Color Club, Audubon 
Artists, Rockport Art Association, and the North Shore Arts 
Association, Gloucester. His latest book is Pencil Pictures. 


community, and they organized a three-day show of their 
own. More than 5,000 attended, which caused Bennett Brad- 
bury to observe that people went to see what they want to 
see if given a chance. 

This three-day show was such a success that it was con- 
tinued in another gallery for the balance of June. Credit was 
given to Jack Gilbert, a chemical engineer, for financing the 
three-day show. 

One of the judges was Harold Lloyd, the film man. Other 
judges were Jean Negulesco, painter and film director; Jack 
M. Smith, film studio director; Merlin Enabit, colorist; Josef 
Myrow, art collector and film studio composer. 

Winners: Still life, Ethel McHugh, Margaret McDowd, Will 
Foster. Portrait or Figure: Edward Withers, Ruby Usher, 
Leon Franks. Landscape or seascape; Joshua Meador, Charles 
Payzant, William Krehm. Bennett Bradbury received special 
mention for a marine and Enabit gave a special award to 
Arthur Rider for a color trophy. 

It is rather too bad that the apparent inepititude of some 
museum directors should force such actions as happened here. 
The but recent uprising about the art collection foisted on 
the Department of State with the attendant results and the 
liquidation of the Director should be enough of the handwriting 
to indicate just what will happen over the country. 

—ALBERT T. REID. 


American Art Week—November 1 - 7 


Our nineteenth consecutive celebration. This event always 
takes place the first week in November. This is a nationwide 
movement to promote the fine arts and crafts of the United 
States. From Maine to Florida, from Washington to Texas, 
California to Michigan, and all intervening points will be 
represented. Artists, patrons, educators and students will unite 
their efforts to exhibit the work of American artists and 
craftsmen. 

Through the co-operation of Federated clubwomen every- 
where American Art Week takes top billing on club programs 
for November. Schools and colleges are to feature lectures 
and exhibitions. Individual artists will open their studios to 
the public and many demonstrations will be given. Several 
States are featuring Art in Industry and special shows are 


planned to cover the fields of ceramics, textiles and wood 
carving. 


Posters, pamphlets, stationery, brochures, enrollment blanks | 


and bulletins, together with numerous endorsers of our annual 


project, will be sent on request to the National Chapter Chair- | 


man and American Art Week Director, Florence Lloyd Hoh- 
man, 306 Rossiter Avenue, Baltimore, 12, Md. 


—FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN. 


September 15, 1947 
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The Shell Heap — Winslow Homer (1836-1910) 
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Imported from six distant countries, the precious pig- 


ments used in Sargent Fine Arts Water Colors assure 
museum-permanence, sparkling transparency, fiery. “life’’. 


Precisely blended, Sargent Water Colors possess unsur- 
passed ease of solubility and application ... bright, clean 
undertones for fine blending with other colors. 


Sargent Water Colors exceed the most exacting stand- 


is why many artists of eminence; whose criterion is 
quality only, choose Sargent Fine Arts Colors. 







Oils * Water Colors 
Pastels 
Air Brush Colers 
and others 
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SARGENT BUILDING 
5601 FIRST AVE. 
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CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


AKRON, OHIO 

Art Institute Sept.-: 
War Paintings 
ALBANY, N. Y 
Institute of Art Zo Oct. 1: Art 
ists of the Uppe Iludson; Sept 
22-Oct. G6: Oil, 1940-45. 
ANDOVER, MASS 

Addison Gallery To Oct. 5: Good 
Design in Your 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Doll & Richards Jo Oct. 4: Elias 
Vewman 

Museum of Fine Arts To Oct. 19 
Chinese Ceramics. 
Public Library Sep: 
Griggs Etchings. 
Stuart Gallery Sept 
can Pairtings 
Vose Galleries Sept Harold Roten 
berg, Paris Street Scenes 
BUCK HILL FALLS, PA. 
Art Association To Oct. 1: 
Color Print Show. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Albright Gallery Sept. 28-Oct. 23 
Buffalo Society of Artis’s. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Zo Oct. 26: Moholy 
Sept.: Ewplain- 


Chrysle 


Business. 


Frederick L 


Vodern Amer- 


Annual 


Vagu Vemo-ial 
ing Abstract Art. 
AAA Galleries Jo Sept. 21: Mem 
bers Group Show Sept. 22-0ct 
9: Nicolai Cilousky 
Palette & Chisel Academy To Sept. 
28; Richard Epperly. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Taft Museum 7o Oct 
Pho-ographs. 


CLAREMONT, CALIF. 
Pomona College To Oct. 12: Dutch 
Paintings of 17th Century. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Museum of Art Sept.: Prints; To 
Oct. 19 tyars, Coltman Vago 
Memorial Show. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
Fine Arts Center Jo Oct. 8: Jean 
Charlot Paintings. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Gallery of Fine Arts Sept.: Ohio 
Printmakers; 


DAYTON, OHIO 
Art Institute Sept.: Haitian Paint- 
ings, Onondaga Textiles 

DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum 7o Oct. 12 
and Modern. 

GREEN BAY, WIS. 

Neville Museum 70 Sept. 28: Latin 
American Exrhibi.ion. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County Museum To 
2 The American Indian and The 
West. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Athenaeum 7o Sept. 28: 
Still Life Realism and Fantasy. 

HOUSTON, TEX 

Museum of Fine Arts Sept. 212: 
Thorne Miniature Rooms 

LA JOLLA, CALIF. 
Art Center Sen 
First Annual 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Cowie Galeries Sep Contempor- 
ary American Paintings. 

County Museum 7o Sept. 28: So- 
ciety of Industrial Designers. 

Decker Studios 7o Sept. 28: Sam 

marcelli, Cock Van Gent. 

Hartwell Galleries 7o Oct. 15: Maa 
well Starr 

Hatfield Galleries 
French and American Group 

Stendahl Galleries Sept. Ancient 
imerican Art Modern French 
Paintings 

Taylor Galeries Sept.: Contempor 
ary American Group. 

Vigeveno Galleries To Oct. 3: Maa 
Band. 

MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
gutler Galery Sept.: Manley Butler 
Oils. 

M!NNEAPOL’S, MINN. 

Institute of Arts To Oct. 1: Blake's 
Engravings; English Prints; Por 
traits by Negro Artists. 

Walker Art Center Jo Sept. 28: 
First Biennial; Erling Larsen Pho- 
ographs 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Museum of Art Jo Sept. 28: Cur- 
rier and Ives Prints, 

MONTEREY, CALIF. 

Pat Wall Gallery 7o Sept. 21; Jean 
Varda Collages. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark Museum Sept.: American 
Painting and Sculpture. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Delgado Museum Sept.: Encyclopae 
dia Brittanica Show. 
NORFOLKK, VA. 

Museum of Arts Jo Sept. 28: Rey 
nold Weidenaar Etchings. 
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Garden 


Watercolor Group. 


Masters 


Photographers 


Sept.: Modern 


NORWICH, CONN. 

Slater Museum 7o Oct. 5: 
Paintings. 

OMAHA, NEB. 

Joslyn Museum Sept.: Wali Kuhn. 
PALOS VERDES, CALIF. 
Art Gallery Sept.: Ben 
Paintings. 

PASADENA, CALIF. 

Art Institute Sept.: Auguste Rodin 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Academy of Arts 7o Sept. 28: An 
tonio Martino. 

Art Alliance 7o Oct. 6: Art Teach- 
ers Association Show. 

Print Club Sept. 24-Oct. 10: Imre 
Reiner Prints. 

PITTSFIELD. MASS. 

Berkshire Museum Sept.: 
League Annual. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

Three Arts Sept.: Sylvia Carewe. 
RALEIGH, N. C., 

State Art Gallery To Sept. 25: 
Midtown Galleries Group Loan. 


Vessick 


RICHMOND, VA. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jo Oct. 12: Smith Museum 7o0 Sept. 28: Pas- 
Portrait Panorama. tels, Walter Griffin. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. STONY BROOK. L. I. 


Rundel Gallery To Sept. 25: Nor- . F * te 
wegian Pottery. Suffolk Museum T7o Sept. 28: The 


ROCKFORD, ILL. Mowat Dre:hare. 

Art Association To Oct. 5: Daniel TAOS, N. M. 

J. O’Brien. Blue Door Sept.: Modern Group 
ST. LOUIS, MO. Show. 

Art Museum Sept.: Modern Améri- UTICA, N. Y. 

can Prints. Munson-Williams-Proctor To Sept. 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 21: Paintings, Prints,. Sculpture 
Crocker Gallery To Sept. 26: Ly- Group. 

onel Feininger. WASHINGTON, D. C. 

SAN. FRANCISCO, CALIF. National Gallery Sept.: Chiaroscuro 
City of Paris To Oct. 11: Salva Woodcuts. 

dore Dali. Public Library Sept.: 
Gump's Gallery Sep:.: Robert Wat- Bookatz Paintings. 
son. Smithsonian Institution Jo Sept. 
Legion of Honor Sept.: Scaiaman- 28: Willie Reed Rowe Etchings. 
dre Textiles; Ceramics; Paintings. WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Museum of Art To Oct. 5: Bay Art Center To Sept. 28: Le Cor 
Region Paintings and Sculpture. busier. 

SANTA FE, N. M. YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Museum of New Butler Institute Sept.: Permanent 
Paintings Collection, 


Samuel 


Mexico Sept.: 
Sculpture, Pho ographs. 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery (63E57) From 
Sept. 15: Ralph Fasanella; Sept 
22-Oct. 42 Claire Makl. 

Acquavella Galleries (38E57) Sep 
Old and Modern Paintings. 

A-D Gallery (130W46) To Sept 
30: Hugo Steiner-Prag. 

Allison & Co. (32E57) Sept.: Wa 
tercolors and Dravwings. 

American-British Art Center (44W 
5G) Sept. Closed. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) To Sept 
27: Graphic Artists. 

Artists Gallery (61LE57) To Sept. 
20: John Sennhauser Sept. 22- 
Oct. 11: Hans Boehler. 

Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth) Sept. 13-Oct. 4: Jacod Get 
lar Smith, 13th Anniversary Group 

Babcock Galleries (38E57) Sept.: 
Contemporary Ameri-an Drarings 

Barbizon-Plaza Art Gallery (58 at 
Sixth) Jo Oct. 1: Summer Group 

Barzansky Galleries (664 Madison) 
Sept.: Group Show. 

Bignou Gallery (32E57) Sept.: 
Group Show. 

Binet Gallery (67E57) To Oct. 

F. Brooks Zarian. 

Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Pkwy.) 
To Sept 21: Photographs To 
Nov. 16: United Nations; Cloth 
ing One World, 

Brummer Gallery (110E57) Sept.: 
Old Masters. 

Buchholz Gallery (3° To Sept. 
27: Gallery Group 

Carlebach Gallery (937 Third) To 
Oct. 3: Attilio Salemme. 

Carstairs Gallery (11E57) Serzt 
Vodern French Paintings. 

Chinese Gallery (38E57) Sept.: Ga 
lery Group Show. 

Contemporary Arts (106E57) From 
Sept. 22: Pre-Season Group Ev- 
hibition. 

Douthitt Galleries (46E57) Sept.-: 
Gallery Group. 

Downtown Gallery (32E51) Sept.-: 
Fall Exhibition. 

Durand-Ruel (12E57) Sept.: French 
and American Paintings. 

Durlacher Bros. (11E57) Sept.: Old 
and Modern Paintings. 

Duveen Bros. (720 Fifth) Sept. 
Vasterpieces of Art. 

Egg'eston Galleries (161W57) To 
Sept. 20: E. Ulving Oils; To Sept 
27: Doyle Oils. 

Sth St. Gallery (33W8) Sept. 20 
31: Members William Fisher's Ar 
Class. 

Feigl Gallery (601 Madison) Tv 
Oct Hugh Kappel. 

Ferargil Galleries (63E57) Sert 
imerican Paintings and Sculpture 

44th St. Gallery (133W44) Fro 
Sept. 20: Stephen Etiinger Ws 
tercolors. 

French & Co. (210E57) Sept.: Fine 
Art & Aniques. 

Frick Collection (1E70) Sept.: Pe, 
manent Collection. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) Sept. 
Closed. 

Gramercy Galleries (38 Gramercy 
Pk.) Closed Sept. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) Sept.: Gallery Group. 

Hammer Galleries (682 Fifth) 
Sept.: Permanent Collection. 

Hugo Gallery (26E55) 
Closed. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) To 
Sept. 30: Foujita; The Bird in 
Art and Fashion. 


Sept.: 


Kleemann Galleries (65E57) Sept.: Passedoit Gallery (121E57 
Grouv Show. h: J. M. Hanson. 

Knoedler & Co. (14E57) To Sept. Perls Gallery (32E58) To Oec!. 11: 
27: Stanley Wilson. John Mastellar. 

Kootz Gallery (15E57) To Sept. Portraits, Ine. (460 Park) Sept.: 
27: Theme Show, Women. Portraits Group. 

Kraushaar Galleries (32E57) Sept.: Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) 
Group Exhibition. American Oils and Watercolors. 

Laurel Gallery (48E57) Sept.: Riverside Museum (310 Riverside 
Group Show. Dr.) To Sept. 28: Photo-Engrav 

Levitt Gallery (16W57) Sept. 22- ers Art Society First Annual, 
Oct. 11: Marjorie Bishop. Radio City Museum of Science and 

John Levy Gallery (11E57) Sept.: Industry (Sixth at 50) Sep:. 18 
Old Masters. Nov. 1: Palestine Artists. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) Sept.: Roberts Art Gallery (380 Canal) 
Oid Masters, Modern French. Sept.: Group Show. 

Macbeth Gallery (11E57) Sept.-: RoKo Gallery (51 Greenwich) Sept.: 
New Group Show. Contemporary Paintings and Sculp- 

Matisse Gallery (41E57) Sept.: ture. 

Vodern French Paintings. Rosenberg Gallery (16E57) Sept.: 

Metropolitan Museum (Fifth at 19th and 20th Century American 
82) Sept.: Contemporary British and French Paintings 
Painters; American Sculpture; Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth) Sept.: 
Renaissance Drawings, Prints; Cos- Group Show. 
tume Insitute. Salpeter Gallery (128E56) To Oc’. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) }: Eugenie Schein. 

Sept.: Contemporary American Art Bertha Schaefer (32E57) Sept. 18- 
ists. Oct. 11: Modern House Comes to 

Milch Galleries (55E57) Sept.: Se Life. 
lected American Artists. Schaeffer Galleries (52E58) Sept.: 

Morion Galleries (117W58) Ta Old Masters. 

Sept. 20: Caroline Rosenbaum Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (69E57) 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) Sept.: Permanent Collection. 

To Sept 21: Stieglitz Pho o- Schultheis Galleries (15 Maiden 
graphs Two Cities Architecture; Lane) Sept.: Old Masters. 

To Oct. 12: Robert Maillart, En Schoneman Gallery (73E57) Sept.: 
gineer; To Oct. 5: Boris Aronson,, Fine Paintings, All Schools. 
Stage; To Nov. 23: Mies Van Der Sculptors Gallery (4W8) 

Rohe. Clay Club Group. 

Museum of Non-Objective Painting Seligmann Galleries (5E57) Jo Oc:. 
(24E54) Sept.: New Loan Show; 1: Modern Provincetown. 
Voholy-Nagy Memorial. Serigraph Galleries (38W57). 

New Age Gallery (138W15) To Oct. Silberman Galleries (32E57) Sept.: 
}: We, The People. Old Masters. 

New School for Social Research Society of Illustrators (128E63) 
(66W12) To Oct. 18: Group Shor. To Sept. 26: Fore and Aft. 

Public Library (Fifth at 4%) To Tribune Art Center (100W42) To 
Nov. 1: Wanda Gag Memorial. Oct. 1: 8 Artists of the People. 

Newhouse Galleries (15E57) Sept.: Washington Square South To Sept. 
O'd and Modern Paintings. Outdoor Art Exhibition. 

Newman Gallery (150 Lexington) ‘yhe Gallery (794 Lexington) To 
Sept.: Early American Paintings t. 1: Drawings, Contemporary 

Newton Gallery (11E57) Sept.: Old {mericans. 
end Modern Paintings. Whitney Museum (10W8) To Oct. 

Nicholson Gallery (69E57) Sept.: 12; Permanent Collection. 

Group Exhibition, William Ranney. Wildenstein (19E64) To Sept. 27: 

9 MacDougal Alley To Sep’. 24: Federation of Modern Painters and 
imi C. Stewart. Sculptors 7th Annual. 

Norlyst Gallery (59W56) To Sept. Willard Gallery 
27: Creative Art Associates. Group Exhibition. 

Parsons Gallery (15E57) Sept. 22 Eoward Young Gallery (1E57) 

Sept.: Old and Modern Paintings. 


To Oct. 


Sept.: 


Sept.: 


(32E57) Sep:.: 


Oct. 11 John S ephan. 





For the Latest Reports on Art Events 
READ 


The ART DIGEST 


APPEARING 20 TIMES A YEAR 


> YEAR—$4.00 
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Two YEARS—$7.00 | 
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labored mightily to produce lasting 
records of his fame. 


Weare Musee mir rmaaiilase 
to the rot of time—but he thought 
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permanent is permanent ? 


Wouldn't you today if you had 4 
your choice say — like most 
of the great contemporaries, 
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